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FOR 
ELIMINATING 


NON-FLUID OIL—the modern lubricant— . 
Stays in bearings where it belongs and pre- 
vents losses from oil-spot “seconds” caused by 
dripping, leaking oil. 
NON-FLUID OIL can’t creep from roll necks 
and get on covers of top rolls. Its use prevents 
saturation and oil rot of roll covers, eliminates 
blackened yarn. 


Southern District Manager: 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 


Charlotte, N. C.—<reenville, 8. C.—Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, RB. I.—Detrolt, Mich:—Chicago, Hl.—St. Louis, Mo. 
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Used on looms, NON-FLUID OIL prevents 
dripping and spattering from bearings with 
damage to goods in process and waste of oil. 
In carding, spinning, and weave rooms, the 
no-drip qualities of NON-FLUID OIL elimi- 
nate oil creepage and spattering that damages 
goods in process. Write for descriptive bulle- 
tin and testing samples. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 NY 
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OR MILL ME! 


TAPER INSIDE ACTS 
DRIVING BUSHING 


SLIGHT GAP TO 


PROVIDE CUSHIONING 
“= e@ SPINNING 


SONOCO has developed a new 
straight-side paper warp spinning 
bobbin based on the approved engi- 
neering principle of “top-drive” for high 
speeds without vibration, and the math- 
ematical certainty of building a larger 
warp package on a straight-side bobbin. 


The exclusive ‘cushion grip” feature 
is an integral part of the bobbin structure 
which provides the ‘drive from the top” 
principle widely approved for best re- 
sults in high speed spinning. This same 
“cushion grip” also permits uniform 
seating and easy doffing. 


MINUTE SAVINGS PER SPINDLE 
BECOME VERY IMPORTANT WHEN 
MULTIPLIED BY THOUSANDS 

Mill run tests have shown that the SONOCO 
straight-side paper warp spinning bobbin runs 
at high speed with fewer ends down, and the 
straight sides obviously provide a larger pack 


age which lengthens the time between dofis 


The straight-side principle ob- 


viates the need tor corrugations 


to hold the traverse length in further details and 
mii are ii 


the primary winding, making it 


easy tO strip the bobbin = 
Wil METAL FERRULE 


Sonoco PropuctTs LOMPANY 
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| A Lot of Difference 


Word Can Make 


a ‘ 

~ 
| | 


{ 3 | More and more, the word “COMMERCIAL” is 
recognized as the “distinguishing mark” in fac- f 

: toring. It is the symbol of long experience, 

complete facilities and resources, and a knowl- 


edge of every branch of the textile industry. 


We will gladly explain in detail what 
COMMERCIAL FACTORING can mean to 


your business in new opportunities and in- 


creased profits, 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Vietor & inc beheter, Sehramm & Peierls, Bubler & Co., ing. 
TWO PARE AVENUE. NEW YORE 


MOLT MAYWOOD WINSTOMAALIM NORTH CAROLINA 
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A Modernization program by Saco-Lowell 
for INDIANAPOLIS BLEACHING COMPANY 


(DIVISION OF BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY ) 


The Indianapolis Bleaching Company wanted to use the Saco- 
Lowell Controlled Draft Drawing System, but, because of 
insufficient space, found it impossible to follow the 
customary type of installation, where the lap winders and 
drawing frames would be adjacent to each other. 

The engineers overcame this obstacle by placing the 
lap winders on the floor with the cards, using a conveyor 
system to bring the laps to another floor where the draw- 
ing frames were installed adjacent to the roving frames. 

To mills who find their plans for new equipment 

hampered by lack of space, our engineers may be able 

to offer a solution. They are ready to consult with 
you at your convenience, 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charlotte * Greenville ~* Atlanta 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


The full facilities of our textile 
laboratory at Greenville, S. C. 
and the services of its staff are 
always ready to help you solve 
any textile problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
Greenville, $.C. Greensboro, N.C. Spartanburg, $. C. 


Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 
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PINS and LAGS 


Oo», BEATER 
LAG 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plant like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & 303 3rd Newark, J. 


A New and Needed Industry in the Textile South 


Manufacturing 


TENTER CHAINS AND GUIDER SPECIALTIES 


Repairing 


ALL TYPES TENTER CLIPS 


L. C. STOWELL ENGINEERING CO. 


ROUTE 29 (Concord Road) KANNAPOLIS, N. C. 


Baling Press 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
. with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can run 
a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YOU WILL FIND BARIUMS... 


which would normally be expected to be present.” 


The analytical laboratory of a very large rayon manufacturer reported, 
‘We examined your sodium sulphide for metallic impurities by means of 
the spectograph which showed it to be remarkably free from the metallic 
impurities which would normally be expected to be present.” 


The constant vigilance of our control chemists insures to you a sodium sulphide that 


consistently meets the most exacting specifications of the industries we serve. USE 
our sodium sulphide to maintain more easily your high standard of quality. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


SOUTH CHARLESTON 3, WEST VIRGINIA 


_,. remarkably free from the metallic impurities 
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New! 


Improved! 


F.M.C. LET-OFF 


THE NEW F.M.C. LET-OFF BAND 


: Completely eliminates weights, weight levers, and attachments. 
Loom alleys can be swept and scrubbed more easily without the 
possibility of seconds due to bumping the let-offs. No spare 
weights, etc., clutter aisles, assuring an absolutely safe walk-way. 


2. Provides more frictional surface resulting in greater hold- 5. Provides smooth operation at high speeds and eliminates 
ing power with less tension, thereby reducing wear on the | jerky start-ups. Loom stoppage and seconds are reduced 
band liner. 


and cloth quality is improved. 


Permits quick-lock release for beam changing. Just pull Bee 
up the handle and the band comes apart. §. Requires no lubrication whatever, and will not score or 


wear beam head drums. 


4 Provides tension adjustment or let back Lag the se 
" of wrenches or other tools. When the handle is raise oe ty 
the tension nut is easily adjusted with the fingers, and 7, Is not affected by changing humidity conditions of the 


the beam can be pulled back to correct for filling break. weave room. 


Free Samples Furnished On Request Without Obligation 


p FIBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


.- NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 


WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 
TYPE—Conditions and Identifies; 
Reduces Fly 


Charlotte chemical Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Our 33rd Year 


Producers of 16 MM Sound Motion Pictures 
for 
TRAINING 
PUBLICITY 
e PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


Motion Pictures of Conventions, Banquets, Etc. 
3 Write us for prices and details 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS 


125 West First St. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. + Telephone 3-4383 


FOR SALE = Immediate Delivery 


1—Woonsocket Horizontal Cleaner, 1914 model. 
6—Saco-Lowell type F-5 Feeders, 3842”, complete with new Sar- 
gent Combs. 
3—Kitson 45” Single Process Pickers, complete with Hopper Feed- 
ers. 
16—40” Dobson & Barlow Cards, 15 of these Cards have 76 Flats, 
2 workers and 2 clearers, ideal for waste. : 
44—40” Potter & Johnson Cards. 
10—Frames Whitin Model “H” Drawing, 4 
Coilers. 
9—-Woonsocket 12 x 6 Slubbers, 10” gauge, (7-80 spindles, 2—72 
spindles). 
3—H & B 10 x 5 Slubbers, 8” gauge, 72 spindles. 
6—Woonsocket 9 x 44 Slubbers, (2—114 spindles, 
dies. ) 
20—H’°& B Spinning Frames, 234” gauge, 1%” rings, 480 spindles, 
7” traverse, band drive. 


delivery to frame, 12” 


4—144 spin- 


16—Fales & Jencks Spinning Frames, 2'4” gauge, 154” Rings, 480 


spindles, 7” traverse, band drive 


Phone 3-9831 


16—Frames Saco-Pettee Spinning, 34%” gauge, 244” Rings, 228 
spindles, band drive. 
2—No. 90 Universal Winders, 20 spindles each, no bunch Builders. 
1—Worcester Warp Compressor Beamer, for 64” Loom Beams, 
24” Heads, with zig-zag expansion Comb, compression roll, 6 
Beam Creel and Yardage Clock. 
14—-Stafford 30” H. D. Non-Automatic Duck Looms, 40” reed 
space, friction clutch drive. 
25—Stafford 46” H. D. Non-Automatic Duck Looms, 55%” Reed 
space, Friction clutch drive. 
4—-Saco-Lowell 48” H. D.,Non-Automatic Duck Looms, 5514” 
Reed space, friction clutch drive. 
6—Saco-Lowell 54” H. D. Non-Automatic Duck Looms, 6114” 
Reed space, friction clutch drive. 
6—Crompton & Knowles 100” H. D. Non-Automatic Duck Looms, 
10534” reed space, friction clutth drive. 
6—Crompton & Knowles 100” H. D. Non-Automatic Duck Looms, 
106” reed space, Motor drive (Motor not included). 
1—Crompton & Knowles 120” H. D. Non-Automatic Duck Loom. 
Motor driven (Motor not included). 


P. O. Box 1245 


WHITEHEAD 


x= 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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e FOR YOU 
e FOR YOUR COMPANY 


“ag TIME IT’S FOR YOU- OFFICIAL APPOINTMENT— 


A booklet for employees . ee The person appointed 

explaining graphically how Official U. S. Savings OPRGIAL: APPOINTMENT 
the payroll savings plan Bond Officer for his or- 
works . . . goals to save for, ganization is entitled to 


and how to reach them with display this two-color cer- 
Saving Bonds. . tificate of identification 


and the Treasury's appre- 
ciation of his service. 


OFFICIAL COMMENDATION— THE PEACETIME PAYROLL 
SAVINGS PLAN— 


A red-white-and-blue cer- 
OC tificate of commendation A booklet, pub- 
@ Sa by the U. S. Treasury for lished for key executives by : 
a every company operating the Treasury Department, 
the payroll savings plan. containing helpful sugges- 
@ aac You can display it proud- tions on the conduct of your 


ly, and it will remind peo- payroll savings plan for 


ple of the importance of the program. — U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Are You Using These Booklets? 


If you're not already using these helps to a healthy future, get in touch with | 
your State Director of the Treasury Department Savings Bonds Division. And 
by all means keep up your payroll savings plan. It's a powerful weapon 
for the maintenance of a strong, secure economy — today and tomorrow! 
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The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and the Advertising Council Ser 
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COMPETITION 
AHEAD 


You'd be guilty of reckless driving if 


the 


... won't lessen the danger! | 


} 


spinning wool by out-moded methods, or are 


you simply ignored a danger sign...and the machines you are using worn-out, battle- m 

you'd be just as guilty of reckless operation scarred, and obsolete? If your answer is ~ 

if you ignored the obvious warning above. “yes”, it is time to check the benefits of the ee 

Can you match your competitors’ pro- © WHITIN Model E Wool Spinning Frame. a 

duction? — his quality? — his costs? If not, | Unsurpassed in performance, in quality, and y 

now is the time to make your preparations to | quantity of production, it’s easy to operate re 

put yourself in a stronger competitive position. | and easy to keep operating. An installation ch 
Let us consider your Spinning Room __ of these machines will keep you well abreast 

for instance. Do you find that you are still © of any competition. G 

Bi 

Cl 

M 
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WHITINSVILLE MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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NITRIC ACID. . . born in the reeking retorts half a century . . . devoting continuous 
of ancient alchemy ...has been an invalu- study to the product’s properties and po- 
able tool of science and industry down tentialities—and developing a wide range of 
through the ages. Even today, it still finds grades and strengths for varying needs in 
new, dramatic roles—such as in jet propul- production and laboratory. 

sion, Alone and as a component of mixed 


acid, this versatile product is irreplaceable ee 
for a host of applications ranging from ex- IF YOU ARE A USER OF Nitric Acid, study the 


plosives to engraving . . . from plastics to vis = 
dyes. Scores of processes. utilize its dual ‘ail 
chemical characteristics as a strong acid m Genera 
and as a vigorous oxidizing agent. . Chemical’s convenient plants and ware- 


houses. Write or phone your nearest 
GENERAL CHEMICAL HAS PROVIDED this basic General Chemical Sales and Technical 
chemical to American Industry for almost Service Office for full information. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore 
Birmingham * Boston * Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 
Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Wenatchee & Yakima (Wash.) 
in Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 
Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Grades and Strengths 
of General Chemical 


Nitric and Mixed Acids 


Standard Grades 
36° Be 38° Be 40° Be 42° Be 


Diamond Grades 
Highest Quality Commercial Acid 
%° Be 38° Be 40° Be 42° Be 
52.3%HNO, 56.5%HNO, 61.4%HNO, 67.2%HNO, 
Approx. Approx. Approx. Approx. 


Nitric Acid 95% 
Diamond & Standard (48.5° Be) 
Low in Impurities 


Other Commercial Grades 
including Aqua Fortis, also available 


Reagent Grades 
B&A Quality 
C.P. Reagent A.C.S. Sp. Gr. 1.42 
Fuming, Sp. Gr. 1.49-1.50, Reagent 
Red, Fuming, Sp. Gr. 1.59-1.60, Reagent 


MIXED ACID 
Varying proportions of Nitric and 
Sulfuric Acids up to 100% total acidity 
to meet customers’ requirements. 
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Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 
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GYEST- ERITORIALS 


FREEDOM'S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


NE of the greatest Christmas gifts 

we ever received was given to us 
long before we were born. In fact, it 
was given to our ancestors 155 years 
ago and they have passed it down to 
us. Little did our forebearers realize, 
as they gathered around their Christ- 
mas feast in 1791, that just ten days 
before they had. been endowed with a 
transcendent gift; one that had been 
bought with the blood of brave, un- 
selfish men. It was a few simple words; 
but powerful enough to sustain the 
rights of men on this continent for- 
ever. These 45 words should be em- 
blazed in the hearts and minds of all 
Americans and interpreted to the free- 
dom-loving peoples of the world: 


Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of people 


peaceably to assemble and‘to petition 


the government for a redress of griev- | 


ances, 


Those are the abounding words of 
the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: irrevocable 
and uncompromising. Only time. has 
tested and shown that such a few in- 
spired, common-sense words could 
mean so much to so many. These words 
are being fortified today by the glow- 
ing faith of more than 140 million liv- 
ing Americans just as they were de- 
fended and strengthened by our men 
and women on many bloody battle- 
fronts. They symbolize a way of life 
to you and me and millions like us. 

Our country’s forefathers were think- 
ing of you and me and our neighbors 
all over America when they’ wove these 
cherished words into the bulwark of 
freedom. 


Today, in the aftermath of our great- 
est struggle for freedom, thinking men 
of every nation are planning for 
world peace. The same moving force 
that has been made to live by this 45- 
word gift to us can bring the light and 
joy of peace and security to all peoples. 
This gift should be shared with all 
men, everywhere . . . for written into 
it are the fundamental principles that 
are the very soul of international hap- 
piness. By deed and example, by tol- 
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erance toward our fellow men, let's 
share it with our neighbors scattered 
over One World.—T he Tool Engineer. 


THAT “NEXT DEPRESSION” 


HE Committee for Economic De- 

velopment has declared war on the 
notion that another great American de- 
pression is inevitable. That is impor- 
tant good news, because C. E. D. is 
one business organization that fights 
with intelligence, vision and a keen 
sense of public responsibility. 

It was founded nearly six years ago 
to combat another dangerous false no- 
tion, then widely held—that mass un- 
employment was bound to come right 
after the war and would require extra- 
ordinary government measures to pro- 
vide jobs. The C. E. D., believing that 
wise advance planning by business and 
industry could maintain high employ- 
ment, worked diligently to stimulate 
such planning. Events have proved 


how right it was. And how much of 


this last year’s economic grief might 
have been avoided if the government 
had shared the C. E. D.’s faith and re- 
fused to heed the mistaken prophets of 
an immediate post-war deflation. 

The C. E. D. wants to preserve free 
enterprise by making it work for the 
greatest good of the American people. 
It wants to keep employment and pro- 
duction high, and take no chance of 
letting a small recession become a big 
depression. It does not want a govern- 
ment-planned economy. But it does 
want government to plan its own far- 
reaching activities, to the end that they 
may most encourage and least impede 
the establishment and growth of legiti- 
mate, competitive, job-creating business 
enterprises, 

And so the C.E.D, national leaders— 
Paul G. Hoffman, Eric Johnston, John 
D. Biggers and other figures in in- 
dustry and business—are putting busi- 
nessmen and economists to work on re- 
search into three great problems of the 
immediate future: 

(1) How to reduce the number of 
strikes, and prevent the losses they 
cause, not by taking freedom from 
labor, but by improving labor-manage- 
ment relations and making collective 
bargaining work better. 

(2) How to develop a wage-price 
policy which, instead of merely taking 


money from one and giving it to 
another, will stimulate production of . 
more wealth to be shared by all groups 
in higher real wages and increased pur- 
(3) How to manage the govern- 
ment’s fiscal and tax policies, to meet 
the actual need for Federal revenues 
but to avoid undue interference with 
stability of the national economy at 
normal high levels of prosperity. 
The C. E. D., being realistic and 
honest, does not promise that absolute 
stability, with no fluctuations, can be 
achieved by the free, dynamic economy 
for which it stands. It does hold that 
wise co-operation by business, labor, 
agriculture and government can pre- 
vent the wide swings from boom to 
bust that have been so disastrous in the 
past. . 3 
We welcome the C. E. D.’s new pro- 
gram as one of the most hopeful de- 
velopments of recent months. And we 
agree with Chairman Hoffman that 
now is the time for this country to de- 
cide that it has no inescapable reason 
for scaring itself into either a little re- 
cession soon or a major. depression 
later—New York W orld-Telegram. 


ON THE SPOT 


AFETY leaders, be they safety en- 
KJ gineers, superintendents, foremen, 
or what have you, are on the spot. The 
old saying, ‘Do as I tell you and not 
as I do,” does not hold true in acci- 
dent-prevention work. If we are to be 
successful in our efforts to prevent ac- 
cidents, we of all people have to prac- 
tice what we preach. Let a safety lead- 
er slip somewhere and have an acci- 
dent and everyone for miles around 


" seems to know about it and gets a big 


kick out of bringing it up on every 
occasion. 

Regardless of how hard we have 
worked in a plant since we have been on 
the safety job to create an atmosphere 
of safety, just one accident personally 
will take us a long, long time to over- 
come. 

Yes, safety leaders are on the spot 
today, tomorrow and just so long as 
they attempt to retain their leadership 
in a movement where we will always 
find a minority just waiting for an op- 
portunity to “crack” something. — 
Safety Bulletin, North Carolina Indus- 
trial Commission. 
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., Boston 10, Mass. 


information on Resloom and 
Resioom: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


55, 
ing and royalty arrangement. 
other Monsanto textile developments 


icens 


For full 
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address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 


PANY, 140 Federal St 


a li 


.a mutually satisfactory 
increase con- 


arrangement. A firm that pays the roy- 
-alty is usually happy only when the 
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fabrics so that they conform to 
controlled standards, thereby 


bringing respect from the con- 
sumer and carrying premiums 


to the licensee. i 
2. Advertising and promoting the 
sumer demand for the licensee’s 


product. 


1. Policing the manufacture of 
merchandise to 


patent owner uses the income in ways 
that are helpful not only to himself but 


The payment of royalties to holders of 
to his licensee: 


patents in the textile industry, may . 


or may not be.. 
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HE Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 

Southern Textile Association held its fall meeting Nov. 
9 in Hylton Hall, Schoolfield, Va., with Smith Crow, chair- 
man of the division and general superintendent of Erlanger 
Mills, Inc., at Lexington, N. C., presiding. Addresses of 
welcome were made by R. B. Newton, vice-president, and 
George S. Harris, president, of Dan River Mills, Inc. At 
the close of the meeting J. B. Powell, plant superintendent 
of Erlanger Mills, was elected to the division chairmanship 
to succeed Mr. Crow. J. G. Shedd, superintendent of Dan 
River Nos. 3 and 4 Mills at Danville, was named vice-chair- 
man, and Howard Barton, superintendent of the Marshall 
Field & Co. rayon mill at Spray, N. C., was re-elected secre- 
tary. Named to the divisional executive committee were 
Walter Vincent of Dan River Mills, James Williams of 
Burlington Mills Corp. at Greensboro, N. C., and G. R. 
Ward of Highland Cotton Mills at High Point, N. C. 
Addresses delivered and resultant discussion are published 
on this and following pages. 


Personnel Management 
& Human Relationship 


By THOMAS CARROLL, Personnel Director 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HIS is a very simple little story about the kind of people 

that you know and I know. I call it a story about.a 
couple of guys named Joe—Joe White over here and Joe 
Black over here. There are not any villains in this. story, 
nor any heroes, either. They are just the kind of people that 
we all know. Let me tell you about them. 

Joe White is the principal owner and the manager of an 
industry employing about 400 men. Joe Black is one of the 
men working there. Joe White is well known in his com- 
munity. He is about 45, a great civic leader, a well-known 
person, often called upon to make speeches. Joe Black is 
not so well known; he is not a civic leader and does not 
make speeches, but in the little circle of people among 
whom he travels and among his friends he is a very highly 
respected man. An interesting thing is that these two men 
were born about the same time in the same town and grew 
up together; they went to the same school, and they played 
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Division Discusses Personnel 


Materials Handling 


ball on the vacant lots as kids do im an American city. If 
you had observed them in their early days, just casually, you 


would not have observed much difference.. They looked 


alike and acted much alike. But if you had seen those two 
boys, frequently you would have noticed a subtle difference 
developing, even when they were kids. This Joe White over 
here had what we call the quality of leadership. He did not 
kick the othets around—not that at all, but he had some- 
thing the other boys did not have. He had the knack of 
organizing. The other boys did not resent his leadership; 
they liked it and got all the good they could from it. 

_The two boys went on into high school, and Joe Black's 
father died. He was at the age when he could make his 
choice, and he made his choice; he quit school and went to 
work with his hands. He did not feel frustrated about it; he 
chose what he wanted. He had always liked to work with 
his hands and did not care much about books. Now, Joe 
White had another idea. He wanted an education. It was 
not easy for him; he was not born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth at all. But he went on through high school, working 
after school hours and in vacation, and he graduated. He 
decided that that was not enough education, that he wanted 
to go to college. So he made his choice, and he stuck to it. 
He finished his college career, and it was a good career. 
Shortly after that he started a little shop, with a few men; 
and the business prospered. - All that was 25 years ago, I 
guess. His shop has grown until now he has 400 men. It 
was only a few years after he started before he hired a num- 
ber of men, and one of them was his old friend Joe Black. 

In his own way, each man is a good citizen and a success- 
ful man. If you should ask Joe White to tell you what he 
considers necessary for him to have a successful life he 
could tell you. After all, he is used to talking, because that 
business of his requires it; he is part salesman, part executive 
—-an all-around, able man. He would find it easy to tell 
you about it. But if you go out in the shop and ask Joe 
Black to tell you what is necessary to make his life successful 
he will scratch his head and say: “I don’t know how to tell 
you. It is not easy for him to talk; he does not know how 
to express himself. So to find out what the worker needs to 
make him happy we have to put a sort of imaginary psych- 
ological X-ray machine on his life, and the first thing we 
find is. that Joe Black wants steady work. He is not an ad- 
venturer. Maybe you and I are; maybe we like to change 
around from one town to another. If so, we are the freaks: 
Joe Black, I think, represents the normal. He likes to know 
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just what the score is going to be for him next week, next 
year, ten years from now. He likes a thing he can tie to; he 
likes stability in his life. 

The next thing we find is that Joe Black considers good 
working conditions an important factor in his life. If you 


saw him at home you would understand that. His little 
house out there is one of the cleanest, nicest little places 
you ever saw. It is modest, but he keeps it up well. It is 
nice. The trouble with many of us is that we do not realize 
that that man is the same person at work that he is at home. 
If the machinery is greasy, if the shop is dirty and unkempt, 
if it is poorly lighted, if it is too hot or too cold, that makes 
an important difference to him on the job. The third thing 
with which he is concerned is the men he’works with, the 
kind of companions he has. There is nothing at all freakish 
about that. After all, he is concerned about the kind of 
neighbors he has, with whom he talks over his back fence; 
he is concerned about the kind of men who are on the board 
of his church, the kind of men in his lodge. So he is con- 
cerned about the kind of men he works with, 

Next, he is concerned with the kind of boss he has. He 
is not thinking about this fellow Joe White up here; after 
all, he does not see much of Joe White any more. Joe White 
is a pretty big man now. No, he is concerned with the fore- 
man or assistant foreman; I guess in this industry you would 
call his boss an overseer. That overseer is the man with 
whom Joe Black has to consult day after day. That man 
- should be a good leader. 

Now, you know there is nothing in American life against 
leadership. It is not that the American people do not like 
to follow a good leader; it is that in this country we learn 
from the ball fields on up that we have a right to evaluate 
our leadership; we believe that in the American tradition we 
have a right to make up our minds about the quality of our 
leaders. We do not have to snap our heels together because 
a man is said to be a leader. So, after all, a good leader, a 
good man to follow, is mighty important to Joe Black. He 
is also interested in the kind of wages he gets. Perhaps you 
say that ought to be up higher in the list. Maybe you are 
right about somebody else, but in the case of Joe Black that 
is about where it comes. What does he mean by good 
wages? Well, he is not sure. But Joe Black is doing more 


_ you or to his foreman or his overseer: 


Plastic automobile trunk lid indicating future possibilities of a 
new, low-pressure molding resin developed by chemists of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. research laboratory at Akron, Ohio. 
The trunk lid weighs 11 pounds less than a similar cover made 


of metal, and is equally as strong. In this application the resin, 
known as GRM-2, is applied to a glass fabric. 
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thinking about this question of wages than his father or his 
grandfather did before him, and he himself is thinking more 
intelligently about it than he ever did before. He is reading; 
he is talking with his friends; he is listening to the radio. 
The main thing he is interested in is this; he wants to know 
how his wage got to be what it is. He does not want any 
secrecy about it. He wants to have confidence in the plant; 
he wants to understand the wage system; he wants to believe 
in it. 

Then he wants fair treatment not only in the pay envelope 
but in all the relationships of the job. You know, this fellow 
Joe Black learned to play ball the American way, just as you 
and I did; he learned to play by the rules. He is not a 
cheater; he never knowingly cheated anybody in his life and 
he does not want to begin now. But how can he play by the 
rules if he does not know what the rules are? He says to 


rules are, and I will play by them. But if I don’t know the 
rules how can I do my part in this proposition?’’ He wants 
to get a fair deal and to give a square deal himself. 

The next important thing in his thought may not have 
been important to his grandfather—at least not at this point 
in life.. This man Joe Black is thinking about security. nave 
all, he has lived through the dark period: not so long ago 
he has seen what happens to people. But don’t make the 
mistake of thinking that Joe Black wants a free ride on 
anybody’s gravy train. He does not want charity. He wants 
it to be one of the responsibilities of management to develop 


a plan which is sound and comprehensive. He is looking to 


management for that. He will carry his share if he knows 
what it is and how it got that way. That is one of the 
things he wants—not only protection against the physical 
accidents; he wants that, of course, the guarded machinery, 
the protective decices, the education, etc.; he wants that and 
will take it. But he also wants a guard against the normal 
hazards of life which he has seen hurt people—unemploy- 
ment, death, sickness, and all the other things that seem 
inevitably to come into the life of every worker. 

Next, as we look into our imaginary X-ray machine, we 
see that Joe Black wants opportunity for advancement. Per- 
haps with others that would come pretty high up in the list, 
but with Joe Black that is not true. Still, he does want to 
feel that there is opportunity for growth, that there is some- 
thing beyond him, that he can do his job better, that per- 
haps some day soon he might be made foreman himself. He 


has been around a long time; he has been faithful: he has. 


been a good man. So he is thinking, as all his associates 
are, of the possibility of expressing himself more completely 
in his organization. Next, he wants recognition. That might 
surprise you.. He does not want to get his picture in. the 
company newspaper or his name on the bulletin board; it is 
not that. Nor does he want to get up and do a stunt at the 
Christmas party or make a speech at the annual barbecue. It 
is not that at all. What he wants is just as simple as it can 
be, I think. He wants, just as he wants food and drink, the 
kind of recognition that one man gives to another, honestly 
and sincerely, for a job well done. He wants the man he 
respects, his foreman, or Joe White over there, to say to 
him occasionally: “Joe, that was a good piece of work; the 
company appreciates it. It was fine.” He does not want it 
done out in public; he wants it done man to man, quietly, 
simply, sincerely. 
to get. 
Finally, he wants opportunity, as all Americans do, 

think, to sound off once in a while, to express his ideas. ‘It 
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... and it still is—with one revision! 


When the page above was published, C&K 
advocated ... and still does ...this first line of 
self-defense against the future, for every weaving 
mill: A systematic and tangible replacement 
fund, definitely earmarked and set aside for the 
purchase of new looms. And back in 1940, a 
yearly replacement of 10% of a mill’s looms was 
recommended. 


But that was before the war... before looms 


were subjected to 4 years of accelerated depre- 
ciation under all-out operating conditions. 

So today that figure of 10% will stand careful 
re-examination, in the clear light of this fact: 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
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The total depreciation, as of today, can be 
accurately figured only by combining that accel- 
erated wartime depreciation with the deprecia- 
tion prevailing since then. Therefore, today, 
the yearly loom-replacement figure is higher than 
previously recommended, depending on the mill, 
the age and state of its looms. 

Your funds, accumulated against this higher 
depreciation, will stand up and bridge the fiscal 
gap between present equipment and new C&K 
Looms. And then—your new C&K Looms will 
repay your investment by higher operating 
speeds and finer fabrics. 
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_ Just what the score is going to be for him next week, next 
year, ten years from now. He likes a thing he can tie to; he 
likes stability in his life. 

The next thing we find is that Joe Black considers pood 
working conditions an important factor in his life. If you 
saw him at home you would understand that. His little 
_ house out there is one of the cleanest, nicest little places 
you ever saw. It is. modest, but he keeps it up well. It is 
nice. The trouble with many of us is that we do not realize 
that that man is the same person at work that he is at home. 
If the machinery is greasy, if the shop is dirty and unkempt, 
if it is poorly lighted, if it is too hot or too cold, that makes 
an important difference to him on the job. The third thing 
with which he is concerned is the men he works with, the 
kind of companions he has. There is nothing at all freakish 
about that. After all, he is concerned about the kind of 
neighbors he has, with whom he talks over his back fence; 
he is concerned about the kind of men who are on the board 
of his church, the kind of men in his lodge. 
cerned about the kind of men he works with. 

Next, he is concerned with the kind of boss he has. He 


So he ts con- 


is not thinking about this fellow Joe White up here; after - 


all, he does not see much of Joe White any more. Joe White 
is a pretty big man now. No, he is concerned with the fore- 
man or assistant foreman; I guess in this industry you would 
call his boss an overseer. That overseer is the man with 
whom Joe Black has to consult day after day. That man 
should be a good leader. 

Now, you know there is nothing in American life against 
leadership. It is not that the American people do not like 
to follow a good leader; it is that in this country we learn 
from the ball fields on up that we have a right to evaluate 
our leadership; we believe that in the American tradition we 
have a right to make up our minds about the quality of our 
leaders. We do not have to snap our heels together because 
a man is said to be a leader. So, after all, a good leader, a 
good man to follow, is mighty important to Joe Black. He 
is also interested in the kind of wages he gets. Perhaps you 
say that ought to be up higher in the list. Maybe you are 
right about somebody else, but in the case of Joe Black that 
is about where it comes. What does he mean by good 
wages? Well, he is not sure. But Joe Black is doing more 


Plastic automobile trunk lid indicating future possibilities of a 
new, low-pressure molding resin developed by chemists of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. research laboratory at Akron, Ohio. 
The trunk lid weighs 11 pounds less than a similar cover made 


of metal, and is equally as strong. In this application the resin, 
known as GRM-2, is applied to a glass fabric. 
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_ cheater; he never knowingly cheated anybody in his life and 
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thinking about this question of wages than his father or, his 
grandfather did before him, and he himself is thinking more 
intelligently about it than he ever did before. He is reading; 
he is talking with his friends; he is listening to the radio. 
The main thing he is interested in is this; he wants to know 
how his wage got to be what it is. He does not want any 
secrecy about it. He wants to have confidence in the plant; 
he wants to understand the wage system; he wants to believe 
in it. 

_ Then he wants fair treatment not only in the pay envelope 
but in all the relationships of the job. You know, this fellow 
Joe Black learned to play ball the American way, just as you 
He is not a 


he does not want to begin now. But how can he play by the 
rules if he does not know what the rules are? He says to 
you or to his foreman or his overseer: “Tell me what the 
rules are, and I will play by them. But if I don’t know the 
rules how can,I do my part in this proposition ?”’ He wants 
to get a fair deal and to give a square deal himself. 

The next important thing in his thought may not: have 
been important to his grandfather—at least not at this point 
in life. This man Joe Black is thinking about security. - After 
all, he has lived through the dark period-not so long ago: 
he has seen what happens to people. But don’t make the 
mistake of thinking that Joe Black wants a free ride on 
anybody's gravy train. He does not want charity. He wants 
it to be one of the responsibilities of management to develop 
a plan which is sound and comprehensive. He is looking to 
management for that. He will carry his share if he knows 
what it is and how it got that way. That is one of the 


things he wants—not only protection against the physical 


accidents; he wants.that, of course, the guarded machinery, 
the protective decices, the education, etc.; he wants that and 


will take it. But he also wants a guard against the normal 


hazards of life which he has seen hurt people—unemploy- 
ment, death, sickness, and all the other things that seem 
inevitably to come into the life of every worker. 

Next, as we look into our imaginary X-ray machine, we 
see that Joe Black wants opportunity for advancement. Per- 
haps with others that would come pretty high up in the list, 
bat with Joe Black that is not true. Still, he does want to 
feel that there is opportunity for growth, that there is some- 
thing beyond him, that he can do his job better, that per- 


_ haps some day soon he might be made foreman himself. He 


has been around a long time; he has been faithful; he has 
been a good man. So he is thinking, as all his associates 
are, of the possibility of expressing himself more completely 
in his organization. Next, he wants recognition. That might 
surprise you. He does not want to get his picture in the 
company newspaper or his name on the bulletin board; it is 
not that. Nor does he want to get up and do a stunt at the 
Christmas party or make a speech at the annual barbecue. It 
is not that at all. What he wants is just as simple as it can 
be, I think. He wants, just as he wants food and drink, the 


kind of recognition that one man gives to another, honestly 


and sincerely, for a job well done. He wants the man he 
respects, his foreman, or Joe White over there, to say to 
him occasionally: ‘Joe, that was a good piece of work; the 
company appreciates it. It was fine.’’ He does not want it 
done out in public; he wants it done man to man, quietly, 
simply, sincerely, That is the kind of recognition he loves 
to get. 

Finally, he wants opportunity, as all Americans do, | 
think, to sound off once in a while, to express his ideas. It 
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... and it still is — with one revision! 


When the page above was published, C&K 
advocated ... and still does... this first line of 
self-defense against the future, for every weaving 
mill: A systematic and tangible replacement 
fund, definitely earmarked and set aside for the 
purchase of new looms. And back in 1940, a 
yearly replacement of 10% of a mill’s looms was 
recommended. 

But that was before the war... before looms 
were subjected to 4 years of accelerated depre- 
ciation under all-out operating conditions. 

So today that figure of 10% will stand careful 
re-examination, in the clear light of this fact: 


The total depreciation, as of today, can be 
accurately figured only by combining that accel- 
erated wartime depreciation with the deprecia- 
tion prevailing since then. Therefore, today, 
the yearly loom-replacement figure is higher than 
previously recommended, depending on the mill, 
the age and state of its looms. 

Your funds, accumulated against this higher 
depreciation, will stand up and bridge the fiscal 
gap between present equipment and new C&K 
Looms. And then—your new C&K Looms will 
repay your investment by higher operating 
speeds and finer fabrics. 
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is very tough to get him to do it; that is the funny thing. 
He wants to do it; but if Joe White says: “My door is open 
all the time to any of my men to come in and talk to me,” 
he would never show up—and not many men would. -No. 
he does not want that; but he wants some system so that 
when he has an idea which he thinks is good for the com- 
pany or for him he can express it without putting on a show 
about it. He wants opportunity to express himself about his 
job; and there is no man in the plant who could express 
himself better about it than he can, for it is his job. Then 
when he thinks something is wrong he wants opportunity to 
talk about it. He may be wrong in his opinion, but he 
wants to sound off. While there are grievance systems and 
other systems that are good, I think perhaps it is the simplest 
thing at all that really counts. That is to train the foremen 
to talk to these men occasionally in an atmosphere of con- 
fidence and friendliness, with opportunity for their ideas to 
come out. It is just as simple as that. 

There you have the picture of the things in the life of Joe 
Black that are important to him if he is to be a happy and 
productive working man. Now, let's take a look at these 
things from Joe White's side of the table. You know there 
are a lot of folks trying to tell us nowadays that there is a 
schism or gap between these two men—some kind of gap 
that has to be bridged over with artificial bargaining and 
collective pressures. I think that.is not true. I think the 
fellows who say that are either deliberately trying to mislead 
us or just do not know the answers. I do not think there is 
any such barrier or gap at all. 

Let's look at these things from Joe White's point of view. 
He knows what his job ts. He knows that his friends and 
the banks and others have entrusted funds to him for the 
management of the business. He knows his customers trust 
him for quality products. He knows that 400 men look to 
him for their jobs. He knows they trust him to get the 
production that will make the continuance of those jobs 
possible, He is crystal-clear on all that. He also knows 
there is only one way to get this production, and that is out 
of the men doing it. When Joe Black says he wants steady 
work Joe White says: ‘I want the same thing, but I call it 
stability in the work force.’” He knows, after 25 ‘years of 
management, that when there is a lot of absenteeism, etc., 
he cannot get it. When Joe Black says he wants comfortable 
working conditions he—Joe White—says he wants the efh- 
ciency that is the product of such conditions; and he has 
repeatedly seen it demonstrated, because he is a progressive 
industrialist, that where the working conditions are right 
the efficiency is better. When Joe Black says he wants com- 
panionship he says: “I want the teamwork that is the 
product of such companionship.” He knows he will never 
get it otherwise. | | 

Next, when Joe Black says: “I want the right kind of 
boss,”” that is exactly the same thing Joe White has to have 
if he is to get out the production. For Joe White has 
learned this thing, too, that where men respect and admire 
their leader they will put out when the going is tough. 
Almost any man will put out when everything goes right. 
Reliability of performance is traceable in large measure to 
the relationship with the boss. Joe Black says: “I want 
good wages.” Joe White knows, after 25 years’ experience, 
that he cannot get something for nothing in the labor mar- 
ket any more than he can in the commodities market. So he 
has put a value on the wage question that he never did 
before. . 

When Joe Blacks says: “I (Continued on Page 44) 
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A Report on Automatic 
Card Room Cleaning 


By E. F. KULP, Sales Engineer 
American Monorail Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


HIS story of card room cleaning goes back to E. M. 
A Holt, manager of Plant No. 3, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
Cooleemee, N. C. He thought there was a need for a better 
way of cleaning card rooms than the method of simply 
blowing or mopping down daily or weekly. He called up- 
on our company and suggested that we might clean the card 
room by machine, using a monitor cleaner. After a good 
deal of discussion and investigation it was determined that 
the monitor cleaner, as it was, would not clean the ‘card 
room satisfactorily, because it was designed to send a current 
of air in two directions. We did not like the air blowing 
room satisfactorily, because it was designed to send a cur- 
rent of air in two directions. We did not like the air blow- 
ing down from that unit because of blowing down on the 
card. So our engineers in Cleveland designed an expert- 
mental fan to see what would happen. Everyone had some 
ideas, and it worked out that we built a trial unit, intending 
to use it in Mr. Holt’s card room in Cooleemee for experi- 
mental purposes. But when it was ready for delivery the 
Erwin Mill at Cooleemee was closed down, and in order 
not to lose any time Mr. Holt got permission from Salisbury 
Cotton Mill to install the experimental unit there. That 1s 
where we did our first experimenting with it, and it sur- 
prised everybody. It cleaned the ceiling thoroughly and 
completely. We made all kinds of tests to be sure we were 
not assuming too much. Then the Erwin plant at Cooleemee 
started up again, and Mr. Holt said he would install a com- 
plete unit to clean his 200 cards. 

If you have any questions about your particular card 
room we shall be glad to have you ask them, and we will 
answer them if we can. Since this particular installation 
was made we have been putting in another installation 
in a spinning room for the express purpose of cleaning the 
ceiling. We are also installing another unit in Mr. Holt’s 
mill over the top speeders. There is no limit to where it 
can be put except the physical construction, such as ducts, 
belts, pipes, etc. However, most mills that do not have duct 
humidification are very adaptable to installing anything of 
this kind. 

CHAIRMAN Crow: I am sure we are all interested in the 
late, modern equipment that is being made available to us. 
A great many mills are putting in air-conditioning. I know 
and you know that overhead cleaning has been a big prob- 
lem to textile plants for many yeafs, and I am very glad this 
thing is coming out. | 

Mr. A: Mr. Holt, ‘does that pgrticular card room have 
any air filtering in it? Is there-afy air filtering besides the 
humidification? Do you have air filters ? 7 

Mr. Hott: No, we have not. The air is not filtered at 
all. I should like to say this. There are a lot of different 
theories on cleaning. We had one mill that had gray cotton 
and that was on such construction that blowing down and 
sweeping down did not make any difference, provided we 
did it often enough. In that room we had a cleaner with a 
broom and with an air hose, and that cleaner constantly 
cleaned overhead with the machinery running. But in this 
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particular plant that could not be done. Therefore, when 
we cleaned overhead, we had to stop off a section of the 
cards to do that cleaning and then tear the webs down and 
put them back up and pick along the laps at the back before 
we started the cards up. That accounts for some of the ex- 
pense that is mentioned. 


When we put this cleaner into use our card room had not 
been cleaned for two or three weeks, simply because like 
most other people we were short of help and could not 
clean. So we stopped the cards off and started cleaning up, 
and then we cleaned the cards and swept the floor and 
started the cards up again. Since that time there has been 
no cleaning except by the mechanical cleaner. As Mr. Kulp 


told you, we found out a lot of things I had not hoped for... 


But the main thing is that, with this cleaner constantly run- 
ning and covering the room about once every half-hour, 
there is not anything blown down that will disturb our 
work. There might be in your card room, if you are on 
fine numbers or combed yarn; there might be something 
that would give you some trouble; but I don’t think so, 
because if you are on that kind of work you have better 
cotton than we have. We are on low-grade cotton and run 
colors and white close together. We have not had any 
trouble at all from the blowing down, provided we cover 
the room often enough. So far as air conditioning ts con- 
cerned, or air-changing, we do not have any. We do have a 
humidifying system that has tied with it an air change. 
There are several fans placed in the room that are located 
in relationship to the humidifier units. Those fans are set 
thermostatically to operate at certain temperatures, so that 
if the room gets so warm a few fans will start, and if the 
room gets warmer all of them will go. If all the fans are 
running you get an air-change of something une once an 
hour. 


When we thought of a mechanical cleaner, realizing that 
air was the most effective medium for disturbing lint, we 
decided to try running a fan on a continuous overhead track 
to cover the room on a regular time cycle and often enough 
to keep any accumulation of lint from damaging the stock 
in process when blown into it. Everyone is familiar with 
the fact, however, that one of the problems presenting itself 
with such an installation would be the obstructions such as 


driving belts, motors, pipes, etc., in a card room. It was 


largely overcome by mounting a 20-inch propeller type fan 


Mechanical card room cleaner, showing high-speed fan and continuous 
overhead track on which it travels throughout the room, 
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on a standard electric monorail trolley that was pulled along 
the track by a rubber wheel driving unit known as a Mono- 
Tractor, and with the track located approximately over the 
card cylinder shaft. It was found that this size fan, when 
mounted in this manner, could cover the room without 
many off-sets around obstructions. The fan was a three- 
blade, high velocity type, and was set to normally blow 
against the ceiling at a 45° angle, thereby concentrating a 
column of air against the ceiling at all times ahead of the 
unit. 


The unit was made to travel a continuous loop on a mono- 
rail track at a speed of 100 feet per minute, and made’a 
complete circuit of the loop every 27 minutes. It required 
2,300 feet of track to cover the cards located in this room. 
The tracks are located approximately 13 feet apart with 
proper curves at the end to tie all the straight runs into a 
continuous loop. After the installation was duly made, with 
the co-operation of the manufacturer, and when the unit 
was first put into operation, the card room had been operat- 
ing for several weeks with no cleaning having been done 
overhead, due to shortage of help. 


Of course, there have been changes and experiments 
made from the original plans. For example, the fan was 
first set permanently in a fixed position with its axis parallel 
to the track longitudinally, but it is now equipped with a 
quadrant so that it can be stopped and set up to 180° on 
the vertical axis. We use this for the purpose of, during 
the lunch hour, turning the fan on its axis to allow it to 
clean with the stream of air in a new direction so that more 
effective blowing down of the walls, windows, and the 
opposite side of the columns can be accomplished. This 
also helps, which one can imagine, as there is a tendency to 
accumulate some lint on the opposite side of the air stream 
when the fan is operating in its usual position, that is, 
parallel with the track and at a 45° angle towards the ceil- 
ing. 

Two fans are mounted on the unit. The smaller fan was 
originally installed to direct a column of air downward 
towards the cards at a very low velocity and while this work- 
ed successfully to some extent, we have since determined 
that the extra fan is not needed. Besides directing the fan 
upward at a 45° angle, it can also be directed downward at 
the same angle, and with the cards standing and their ends 
broken down this strong stream of air can be directed to- 
wards the cards to clean them while they are idle as well as 
the floor. We have resorted to this method, though, only 
a few times. 


Mr. Kutp: We have one system now at Granite Falls 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co. It is not operating because the fan has 
not arrived. They have an air change system there, I be- 
lieve, on the air carrier system. There is a main duct that 
runs down through the center, with one duct running from 
the side, from the windows, which brings in the air. We 
ran under that, although it brings the track lower than we 
like to have it. I don’t think the fan is going to be objec- 
tionable. At Cooleemee they have the pipe nine feet above 
the floor, which brings it above the workers’ heads and out 
of reach. There is a duct running across the room from 
the windows. Asa rule we find most of these-ducts are put 
in too low for us to put our tract underneath, and it re- 
quires raising those ducts, but the value of the equipment 
more than compensates for the cost of raising them. 


Mr. A: What does it cost by the hour to operate this 
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of a V-Belt 
Really Get the 


WEAR! 


Look at this diagram of a V-Belt in its sheave. 

<4 You see at once that the sides of the belt do all 
Diagram of the gripping on the pulley and get all the wear 
V-BeltinSheave against the sheave-groove wall. 


It's the 


%G 
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It’s the sides, moreover, that pick up all the power deliv- 
ered by the driver pulley. The sides transmit that power to 
the belt as a whole. And then, once more, it’s the sides— 


; and the sides alone—that grip the driven pulley and deliver. 
ie the power to it. 


uces Weer 


That It Is IMPORTANT to You! 


Straight Sided ay, 
-Belt 


The fact that the side is the part that does the work 


and gets the wear explains why you have always noticed How Straight Sided 9 ny (s 
that the sidewall of the ordinary V-Belt is the part that When Bending Around \ , 
wears out first. Naturally, then, when you lengthen the Its Pulley 


life of the sidewall you lengthen the life of the belt. 


You can actually feel the bulging of a 


| The simple diagrams on the right show exactly why straight-sided V-Belt by holding the sides 
h di ‘oht-sided V-Rel . between your finger and thumb and then 
the ordinary, straight-side -Deit gets excessive wear bending the belt. Naturally, this bulging 
along the middle of the sides. They show also why the produces excessive wear along the middie ot 


. ‘ ; the sidewall as indicated by arrows. 
Patented Concave Side greatly reduces sidewall wear in ee 


Gates Vulco Ropes. That is the simple reason why your 


p ivi i Gates V-Belt with 
Gates Vulco Ropes are giving you so much longer service 
a than any straight-sided V-Belts can possibly give. Sidewall 


Longer Sidewall Wear Is 


MORE IMPORTANT NOW Side of Gates V-Belt | A=4 
Straightens to Make Per- 

| Than ever before! fect Fit in Sheave Groove . eye 
When Belt Is Bending 


Over Pulley 


Now that Gates Specialized Research has resulted in 


, V-Bekts having much stronger tension members—tension 
: No Bulging against the sides of the sheave 
: members of Rayon Cords and Flexible Steel Cables, among veove manne that sidewall wear ic evenly 
f _ others—the sidewall. of the belt is often called upon to istributed over the full width of the side- 
wall—and that means much longer life for 
transmit to the pulley much heavier loads. Naturally, the belt ! 


with heavier loading on the sidewall the life- pens 


Concave Side is more important today than ever before! 4612 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 
| Denver, U .S. A. 
World's Largest Makers of V-Belts 
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system? I understand that the overhead cleaning costs ap- 
proximately $1.50 per operating hour. 

Mr. Hot: That is a very rough figure and is only an 
estimate. It considers only the price of the cleaner man to 
clean overhead, his hourly wage, plus the loss of card room 
production when we would have to stop off in order to 
clean overhead. It is not accurate. Of course, the upkeep 
for this cleaner, oil and maintenance, etc., was not consid- 
ered. I am quite sure our figures are very conservative, 
however. We have a minimum wage of 73 cents per hour, 
and we paid this man more than that. 

Mr. KuLP: There are two motors of one-half horsepower 
each. You have two shifts, havn't you? That means 16 
hours a day those motors are running. Then you have per- 
haps a half-hour’s maintenance each week. 

Mr. Hout: Yes, sir. We clean the fan during the lunch 
period, about 30 minutes’ cleaning a week. It takes just 
two or three minutes to clean it every day. © 

Mr. Kup: Mr. Holt said two or three minutes a day to 
clean it, and about four points require oiling once a week. 
The rest of it does not require any attention or oiling more 
than once about every three months. 

Mr. A: How about depreciation? Have you any figures 
on that? 

Mr. Kup: We have no figures on depreciation. The 
only figures we have are on monitor systems. Some of them 
have been running etght or ten years. Some parts wear out, 
of course, and require to be replaced. I am sorry I have no 
figures on that. 

Mr. B: Can this installation be made in a saw-toothed 
root ? 

Mr. Kup: Yes. We do not have any at present, but we 
can hang it from anything. I say ‘‘anything;” it does not 
matter whether it is a saw-toothed roof or standard mill 
construction or all-cement construction. 


Materials Handling Equipment 


By V. G. BROOKSHIRE, Partner 
Engineering Sales Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


HE mechanization of material handling has come of 

age. Fifteen years ago, many of you did not want to 
discuss these problems. Capital may not have been scarce 
but at least labor was plentiful and cheap, and many of us 
could not see the advantages, either to ourselves or to labor, 
in buying mechanized equipment to do jobs that labor had 
been doing for decades and apparently was satisfied to go 
on doing the same old way. Now, new economic forces 
pressing on the country’s production and distribution sys- 
tems are demanding mechanization. The subject of better 
methods in industry was vigorously applied during the war. 
It was born of a need for multiplying production, with less 
labor, to supply our.armed forces the world over, as well as 
that of our allies, in order to win the war. It is just as im- 
portant today in this reconversion program and will be just 
as important to us tomorrow when we get back to earth on 
a competitive basis. 

Just what is materials handling, anyhow? I would say that 
it is the transportation of all materials into and through 
your plant, through all of your production processes. It 
is, however, more than transportation tn the commonly ac- 
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The storage of empty loom beams can be accomplished in a small area 
with the proper type racks and handling equipment. The Granby Plant 
of Pacific Mills, Columbia, 5. C., stores 24 large beams per rack and 
uses an overhead tramrail Crane and chain hoist fer lifting the beams 
in and out. 


cepted definition of carrying or moving materials from one 


place to another in a horizontal plane. It includes lifting, 
moving, tiering and stacking. Very closely allied to the sub- 
ject of materials handling is the subject of storage, because 
in many cases it is important that the proper method of 
storing our goods from one process to another go hand in 


hand with the proper method of handling it. Proper storage 


and material handling is the pipeline to your production. 
Handling costs money and adds no value to the goods 
you are producing. Profit and loss in a mill during normal 
times may frequently be determined by the economy with 
which material and goods are handled between processes 
and within the regions of the various processes. It has been 
estimated that the average mill must move approximately 
15 tons of materials for each ton of gray cloth it produces. 
When the handling in finishing plants is added to this, 


Heavy rolls of cleth from the inspection frames are weighted quickly 
and accurately by running the carrier onte the scale track section which 
is connected to the floor scale by lever arrangement. No extra lifts are 


required te obtain the weights. 
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each ton of finished cloth represents well over 20 tons of 
material moved. Thus, it is easy to understand that, if we 
analyze our handling cost, it can easily run 30 to 40 per 
cent of our selling price. Surely, the subject of better 
storage and handling methods should be of interest to all 
of us. 

This subject is also important to labor. Most of us have 
seen labor handling heavier and heavier packages within 
our plants. Most of us know of the high toll of strained 
backs and ruptures many plants have experienced. The lift- 


ing of heavy beams, bales, and other packages is hard on 


labor and a very expensive way to do most of our jobs. 
How do we expect to increase wages, give shorter working 
hours to labor, and at the same time increase our produc- 
tion if we are going to stick to the manual or outmoded 
mechanical ways of handling in our plants. Give labor the 
proper kind of equipment for doing their job and they 
should do a better job for you. 

Today, many mills are using, and others are developing, 
efhcient methods of handling and moving materials. Con- 


This automatic unit picks up a 1,200-pound beam in the storage depart- 
ment and delivers it te any one of 132 stations over the twister frames. 
The extra hoist will pick up the empty beam and return it to the storage 
department, 


veyors, trucks, hoists, tramrail, chutes and other equipment 
are being applied in ever increasing numbers. The ways in 
which similar problems are worked out differ from mill to 
mill, depending on local conditions, plant layout, and other 
factors. In some cases, standard equipment can be applied 
with little or no change; in others, “systems” are tailor- 
made for the job, In either case, the industrial or sales en- 
gineer is a key factor in solving your problems and getting 
the proper type of equipment to give you maximum pro- 
ductive efficiency, the least expenditure of money and 
energy, and the greatest safety in your handling method. 
A good industrial engineer must know more than just what 
is tn the catalog about the equipment he has to sell you. 
He has to know more and more about your problems and 
be able to visualize the proper application of equipment to 
conditions he has never met before. He should know all 
possible about what has been done before within the field 
he is specializing. Today, as never before, equipment man- 
ufacturers are sending trained men into the field with 
knowledge that will help you get the maximum of benefit 
from ..the equipment they. manufacture. 
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Section warp beams being picked from storage racks to be dispatched 
automatically to any one of the 132 stations over twister frames. Note 
extra hoist on unit which picks up the empty section beam before the | 
full one is placed on machine. The operator merely presses a button 


to return the unit with empty beam te storage room. This installation is 


at the Scottsville, Va., plant of United States Rubber Co. 


How can you improve the handling conditions through- 
out your plant? Many equipment manufacturers recognize 
the fact that this can only be accomplished by a ‘‘materials 
handling analysis.’’ Materials handling analysis means sur- 
veys. Surveys mean time and work. The ideal situation, 
from the equipment manufacturers point of view might be 
for each of you to make your own surveys and order what- 
ever equipment you need from whatever source you choose 
to buy. However, the average plant executive does not have 
an opportunity to ‘know all about the various types of equip- 
ment avatlable*to do his job. He is not in a position to 
keep up with*all of the developments in other industries 
outside of his own, What he does know better than any- 
one else, is the problems within his own plant. With his 
expert knowledge of his problems and the conditions which 
surround them, I believe that a complete materials handling 


analysis can best be achieved between the plant executive 


and an industrial engineer who not only knows his equip- 
ment but the proper application of it. 

We might discuss some of the places throughout the 
average cotton mill where the (Continued on Page 46) 


Drayton Mills at Spartanburg, S, C., 
handling of loom beams with the installation of overhead tramrail cranes 


has simplified the storage and 


with chain hoist and vertical type storage racks. It is no problem to 
pick out any beam from the others. This prevents damage to yarn on 


the beams. 
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TEXTILES THE FAR EAST 


By MAJ. HAROLD TATE, Chief of Textile Division, General MacArthur's Headquarters 


On the Radio Program, “Textile Topics,” 


ANY of you have heard fragmentary reports about 
what is going on in Japan in the economic phases of 
the occupation. I consider it a privilege to tell you just how 
we are fitting Japan’s textile industry into world economy 

. a program which affects all of us. 

While Japan will necessarily receive relief food in these 
times of dire world distress, she is in an unusual position. 
She is able to furnish a large quantity of urgently-needed 
clothing materials to the textile-starved areas of the world. 
Many of these areas were formerly subject to Japan. 

It is the policy of the Supreme Commander for the Atlied 
Powers to use to the fullest extent the spinning and weav- 
ing capacities of all of Japan’s textile industries for this 
purpose. 

At present, Japan is importing 890,000 bales of Ameri- 
can cotton, from the surplus held by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. This is mostly low-grade cotton, for which there ts 
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Betty Underwood poses in new sheer chiffon panties made with 
Lastex yarn for smoother fit. Production of Lastex yarn was 
eurtailed sharply during the war and plants now are running at 
tep speed to catch up with demand. United States Rubber Co. 
reports that greater supplies in the latter part of 1947 will bring 
about increased use of the elastic in next year’s apparel. 


try was reduced to only 
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Sponsored by J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. — 


a relatively small demand in the United States. This cotton 
will be spun into yarn for export and manufacture into 
print cloths, sheetings, jeans, twills, blankets, towels, and 
undershirts, to be sold in areas where large textile shortages 
exist. 

Of course, all these transactions are under seine United 
States supervision so far as allocation of the cloth and pric- 
ing are concerned. We are not allowing the Japanese any 
semblance of free trade in the world market. Instead, we 
are using Japan as a large we for the benefit of the 
world. 

The Japanese textile industry is but a shadow of the huge 
pre-war organization that threatened to dominate the world 
market in textiles. During the war, the cotton industry 
suffered more from the Japanese Government's scrap metal 
plan than from bomb damage. The result is that the indus- 
2,000,000 operable spindles from 
a pre-war total of 13,000,000. This story can be repeated, 
in analogy, in the wool, silk, rayon and other textile indus- 
tries. 

The goal of the Supreme Commander is to re-establish 
in Japan a minimum peacetime economy. The real peace- 


time economy of Japan will be based on textiles probably 


more than any other industry. 

In former peace times textiles were Japan's largest single 
industry, from the standpoint of employment of labor, cap- 
italization and production for export. 

We must look to the re-establishment of Japan's textile 
industry—at a reasonable level—to support this minimum 
economy which is the goal of the occupation. We recognize 
that real world peace depends on the prevention of suffer- 
ing through the maintenance of a reasonable standard of 
living. Under the Potsdam agreement, this applied to our 
former enemies as well as to our allies. 

In closing, let me assure you that in our administration of 
Japan, the broad aspects of the interests of the United Na- 
tions and the world are constantly before us. We consider 
our mission as a contribution to lasting world peace. 


Lintless Cotton Plants Are Sought 


Cotton plants, without cotton fiber, is the goal of a 
Texas researcher, David Killough, chief of plant breeding 
investigation at Texas A. and M. College. Seeking to put 
more money in the cotton farmer's pocket, these plants are 
intended to produce only cotton seeds, widely in demand 
in industry, without producing cotton fiber of which there 
often is a surplus at depressed prices. Mr. Killough has 
been experimenting along this line since 1940 and is re- 
ported to have developed some cotton plants which are al- 
most bare of cotton fiber, and which produce more and 
larger seeds than the common variety. Cottonseed: oil is 
used for shortening, oleomargarine, soap, paints, varnishes, 
linoleum, printing, inks. and lubricants. 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


Wiring Power 


Part Three of a Series by JAMES T. MEADOR 


N the Nov. 1 issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN we went into 
the mill wiring job as far as the Branch Feeder Circuit 
No. 1, with a layout of it with all of its branches to the 
various motors. (And, at this time I want to make a correc- 
tion of-an error that appears in the last three lines of the 
sixth paragraph of*this series of that issue, wherein I men- 
tioned that a 700-ampere, three-pole, 550-volt switch should 
be considered. This was an error, inasmuch as that should 
have been 200 amperes. ) 

So, to pick up where we left off, let us set out all of these 
motors, with their horsepower ratings,-ampere ratings, wire 
sizes, conduit sizes, fuse ratings, and switch sizes in the 
“table form,’starting with a breakdown of the warper 
room, as it has two 7!/, H. P. motors and approximately 
five H. P. total of miscellaneous small motors, etc. This 
will in turn determine the size of the switch and feeder 
branch circuit to that department. At the same time, keep 
in mind the electrical code ruling, Section 4314, covering 
Conductots Supplying Several Motors, as well as Section 
4312, covering Conductors Supplying an Individual Motor, 
also Section 4342, Rating or Setting of Overcurrent (Fuse) 
Protection for 4a Individual Motor along with Section 4343 
covering: Rating or Setting of Branch Circuit Overcurrent 
(Fuse) Protection for Iwo or More Motors. 

_ Since these four sections are so important, it would be 
well to outline them as follows: Section 4312, Section 4314, 
Sectiotei#342 and Section 4343. Now, in Section 4342, for 
single motors, you are allowed a maximum.-of 400 per cent 
of the motor full load name plate rating in amperes, but, 
this does not give a practical evaluation of the fuse ratings 
for the various types of motors. To get this evaluation, we 
refer you to Table 20, Chapter 10 of the Code, which sets 
forth the motor ampere ratings in Column 1, with the fuse 
rating in Golumn 7 for motors starting “across the line” 
with full’ voltage, such as with magnetic (push-button) 
starterse*-whigh is approximately 300 per cent of the motor 
rating; Golnina 9 for reduced voltage (compensator) start- 

ed motors, approximately 200 per cent; Column 10 for 
slip ring sfoters; approximately 150 per cent. All of this 
is giver toward simplification of this fuse rating matter. 

We should by now be about ready to set up our table of 
ratings for branch circuit wire, cable, fuses, switches, etc., 
as follows: 

WARPER ROOM BRANCHES 


Sih 32 Ba Sa £0 
Warper No. 1...... 74% 9 11.25 No. 14 16” Magnetic 27 30 30 
Warper No. 2... 74% a 11.25 No. 14 16” Magnetic 27 30 30 
Misc. (total) ..... 5 6 7.50 No. 14 16” Magnetic 18 20 30 


From the above data we are now able to determine the 
rating of the fuses and the switch, with wire and conduit 
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size for the warper room branch circuit. By going back to 
the Code Section 4343, and following the rule it sets out, 
we make this following summation: 


Motor Motor Fuse 

BF. Amps Amps 

The ) 30 (Largest motor in the group or; in this case, 
Thy 9 9 one of the largest motors in the group) 

5 6 6 


45 amps, fuse rating for the whole group of motors, which 
requires a 60 amp. switch for the warper room branch 
circuit. 


For the wire and conduit sizes for this warper room 
branch’ circuit we follow the rule of Section 4314, allow- 
ing the size of wire for a group of motors to be of a size 
sufficient to carry the total amperes of load as follows: 


Motor Wire 


Motor 
H.P. Amps Amps 
745 ) 9 x 1.25 — 11.25 Amps 
7, 9 9x 1.00 — 9.00 Amps 
5 6 6x 1.00 — 
26. 95 Area, which calls for No. 10 Type R, No. 10 


R.H., or No. 12 Varnished Cambric (see tables in Nov 1 issue). 


Now, let us start to work on the total load for branch 
feeder circuit No. 1, as follows (on the basis of Type RH 
Wire and Cable): 


. 
am BS SH Of ae 
Warper room 20 (See above) No. 10. 34": =. [ge 60 
Elevator 15 15 18.75 No. 12 '%%” Magnetic 45 60 
Slubber 10 11 13.75 No. 12 '%” Magnetic 35 Size II Comb. 
Starter 
Slubber 10 11 13.75 No. 12 Magnetic 35 (Same as above) 
Slubber 10 11 13.75 No. 12 ‘'o” ##Magnetic. 35 (Same as above) 
Slubber 10 1} 13.75 No. 12 ‘'5” =Magnetic 35 £=(Same as above) 
Slubber 10 1] 13.75 No. 12 ‘s” Magnetic 35 (Same as above) 
. Slubber 5 6 7.50 No. 12 '%” ##Magnetic 20 Size I Comb. 
Starter 
Cards 40 40 50 No. 6 1'4”* Compensator 80 100 
Cards 40 40 50 No. 6 1'4* Compensator 80 100 
Cards 15 15 18.75 No. 12 ‘'%* Compensator 30 30 


This leaves the matter of selecting the size of switch, 
fuses, wire, and conduit for the branch circuit to the four 


individual motors on the drawing, which are five H. P. 


each. Each of these will take three No. 12 type wires in 
half-inch conduit with 20 ampere fuses in Size 1 combina- 
tion magnetic switches, which in turn requires a 60-ampere 
main switch at the head of this branch with 35-ampere 
fuses for protection of the circuit. 

Next, there comes the machine shop with a total of 40 
H. P. connected load consisting of two ten H. P. motors 
and four five H. P. motors. These ten H. P. motors will 
take three No. 12 wires in half-inch conduit and 35-ampere 
fuses in Size 2 combination starters, while the five H. P. 
motors will take three No. 12 wires in half-inch conduit 
with 20-ampere fuses in Size 1 combination starters, same 
as for the five H. P. motors on the drawing. 

These machine shop motors, as a group, will require a 
branch circuit switch of a rating sufficient to take fuses in 
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Every pound of material saved from the __ efficiency of operations should be mar- 
waste room bins earns money for your _keted. Our engineers furnish improved 


a mill. A scientific in-the-mill survey and methods of handling waste and new 
A analysis of your waste problems by _ techniques of control. | 
| Rayco fiber engineers can help you in- Remember, this special Rayco service 
a crease your overall profits. is yours without obligation or charge. 


Only waste necessary to quality and We invite you to use it. 


A The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 
. Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton and Synthetic Fibers 
q General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 
. Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
a ¢ Plants and Sales Offices: Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Go. Greensboro, N. C, Detroit, Mich. 
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accordance with Section 4343 of the code, rated at 75 am- 
peres, which in this case would call for the switch to be of 
100 ampere size. 

The picker room, having a total of 100 H. P. on its 
branch circuit, requires a protective branch switch with 125 
ampere fuses, which would therefore make the switch size 
200 amperes. In the picker room (as shown on the diagram 
in the previous article) you will note five ten H. P. motors 
and two 71/, H. P. motors with one motor in the opening 
room of 355 H. P., which was compensator started. These 
branch circuit from the combination starter to the various 
motors of the picker room would be essentially of the same 
ratings as for those of the slubbers of the ten H. P. rating. 

All of this above brings us down to the final point of 
determining the total load on this Branch Feeder Circuit No. 
1, which, when you add all of the motor loads in accordance 
with Section 4314, comes to a total of 395 amperes capacity 
required for the cable, which tn this instance, by referring 


to the table in the last installment, permits the use of 500,- . 


000 circular mil size varnished cambric (VC) cable. Next 
in figuring out the fuses according to Section 4343 we add 
the fuse load and find that we have a total of 425 amperes, 
which means that we are required to have a 600 ampere 
main switch at the head of this Branch Feeder Circuit No. 1, 
either in the fusible type or the air or oil circuit breaker 
type. For this cable we will need three-inch conduit for 
three cables in running the complete circuit. 

Any readers who would like to have.a copy of the code 
book are urged to please drop a line to TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
We cannot promise you definitely when these codes will be 
out, but will promise that as soon as they are available you 
will recerve your copy. 


Purchasing Agents Name New Officers 


C. F.. Williams of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, 
N. C., was elected president of the Carolinas-Virginia Pur- 
chasing Agents Association at the 27th annual meeting of 
the group held in Charlotte Nov. 23. Guy W. Fortune of 
Greensboro, N. C., was named vice-president and J. E. 
Doxey of Durham was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Prin- 
cipal speaker at the one-day convention was Forrest H. Shu- 
ford, labor commissioner for North Carolina, who told the 
group “it is possible for strikes to attain such size and scope 
as to impair seriously our capitalistic system,” adding ‘but 
I do not believe that this will occur.” Mr. Shuford, speak- 
ing on ‘Economic Effects of Strikes,’ said that it is popular 
now to blame everything on strikes, just as it was an easy 
way out during the war years to blame everything on the 
war. ‘As a matter of fact,’ the commissioner said,’ pro- 
duction is greater now in nearly all fields of endeavor than 
it has ever been before in years of peace. Scarcity of articles 
is chiefly the result of the great, pent-up demand brought 
on by years of war. Much more production is lost from 
accidents, both on and off the job, than has every been lost 
because of strikes.’’ Mr. Shuford concluded his address to 
the purchasing agents with a plea for better relations be- 
tween management and labor, emphasizing that ‘the in- 
terest of the worker is so integrated with the interest of the 
employer that it cannot be segregated. Every employee is 
an individual human being and cannot be handled on a 
mass production basis.” 

Mr. Williams, new president of the association, warned 
that the current strike of soft coal miners would cause large- 
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scale curtailment of production in the textile industry with- 
in a month, This prospect is beclouded, he said, not only 
by the low level of mill supplies of coal for heating and 
processing, but also by probable difficulties in transporta- 
tion of essential materials and supplies, particularly chemi- 
cals. J. W. Knowlton of Charlotte, association economist, 
and Malcolm McDermott, professor of law at Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, also spoke at the meeting. 


Textile Firms Qualify for Safety Awards 


A total of 32 North Carolina textile plants have quali- 
fied for the State Labor Department's safety achievement 
award by reducing industrial accident rates 40 per cent or 
more during a six-month period, State Labor Commissioner 
Forrest H. Shuford announced recently. The awards, signed 
jointly by the Commissioner of Labor and the United States 
Secretary of Labor, will be made as soon as the printed 
certificates are recerved, Shuford said. The merit certificates 
will be awarded in the order in. which applications for them 
were received by the Department of Labor. 

The awards form part of an industrial safety program 
which is being pushed by the inspection staff of the State 
Labor Department, with the assistance of a statewide com- 
mittee of industrial safety engineers. The certificates to be 
presented to the qualifying plants constitute a public rec- 
ognition of ‘outstanding achievement in the industrial 
safety field,’’ Commissioner Shuford stated. 

Six of the qualifying firms reported perfect, or accident- 
free records during both of two comparable six-month 
periods. Ten other mills reported 100 per cent reductions 


in accident frequency rates during the last of two com-. 4 


parable six-month periods. Records rolled up by the other 
16 plants ranged from a 40 per cent reduction in one 
firm, to an 86 per cent reduction in another plant. 

The six plants reporting a perfect record during both of 
two comparable six-month periods are: Erwin Cotton: Mills 
Nos. 2 and 5 at Erwin and No. 6 at Durham: Lillian Knit- 
ting Mills, Albemarle; American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Nelson Plant at Whitnel and Holly-Knit Plant at Mount 
Holly. 

Plants reporting a 100 per cent accident rate reduction 
during the last of two comparable six-month periods are: 
Erwin Cotton Mills No. 3 at Cooleemee and No. 4 at Dur- 
ham; Marshall Field Co. Bleachery and T. W. U. A. Locals 
304 and 385, Spray; Harriet Cotton Mill No, 1 and T. W. 
U. A. Local 578, Henderson; Burlington Mills Corp., 
Puritan Weaving Division, Fayetteville; American Yarn & 
Processing Co., American Processing Plant and Madora 
Plant, both at Mount Holly; Spindale Mills, Spindale; 
Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Pauline Mill Dept. 300, Val- 
dese: Lakedale Mills, Fayetteville; Elmore Corp., Spjndale. 

Other plants qualifying for the safety achievement certi- 
ficate by reducing accident frequency rates 40 per cent or 
more during the last of two comparable six-month periods 
are: ‘Cramerton Mills, Cramerton; American Enka Corp., 
Enka; Rowan Cotton Mills, Salisbury; Waverly Mills, 
Laurinburg; Edinburg Cotton Mills, Raeford; Morgan Cot- 
ton Mill No. 6, Laurel Hill; Florence Mills, Forest. City; 
Firestone Textiles, Gastonia; Henrietta Mulls, Caroleen: 
Cliffside Mills, Cliffside; Marshall Field Co., blanket, rayon 
and woolen mills and T. W. U. A. Locals 304, 317, and 
385 at Spray; Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roanoke Rapids; and 
Cartex Mills, Salisbury. 
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Does it wash out com 
pletely in com 
finishing and bleaching operations? ee 


2 | Does it keep bearings free of gum deposits ? 


Will it “stay put"—not drip or creep? 


Does it intoi 
load good lubricating film under 


Is it hie of soaps and fillers which would sepe- 
rate out in storage or ore? 


Does it have high rust-preventive properties ? 


-THERE’S A SHELL L TEXTILIS OIL FOR 


ROLLS AND 


YOU CAN ANSWER “YES” to all six ques- ing—a method which eliminates the need for 
I tions, you have an excellent saddle and top- soaps or fillers to prevent dripping or creeping. 
roll oil, and the chances are it is a Shell Textilis | a ee 

Oil! The Shell Lubrication Engineer will gladly give 

| If the oil you now use doesn’t measure up, it you specific advice on the lubrication of any type 

r will certainly pay you to investigate Shell Textilis twisting frame or spinning frame. For informa- 

| Oils. Compounded from solvent-extracted min- tive literature about textile machine lubrication 


eral oils and special fatty materials, these oils write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 50 West 
offer amazing washability. Moreover, their cohe- 50th St., N. Y. 20, New York; or 100 Bush St., 


uf sive properties are secured by extra care in refin- San Francisco 6, Calif. 
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Depression Talk 


The Office of Price Administration regulated prices for 
such a long time that many mill executives seem to have for- 
gotten how to merchandise goods and it almost appears that 
they will have to learn all over again. 

They seem to have also forgotten that Worth Street ts 
always “away up’ or ‘away down’ and that selling agents 
who should always work to sustain the prices of goods do 
at times become one of the most bearish forces and the 
greatest spreaders of pessimism. 

They seem to have forgotten that selling agents in normal 
times are in close contact with buyers of goods and that 
when a buyers’ market exists, it is easier for them to make 
sales if they curry favor with buyers. 

Following the recent break in the cotton market, many 
selling agents for cotton goods conceived the idea that a 
buyers’ market was in the offing and having been in New 
York, at about that time, we know from actual interviews 
and observations that many began a systematic campaign of 
pessimism, designed to force lower prices for goods. 

It is not improbable that a few cotton’ goods manufactur- 
ers, who were too long on cotton, did offer goods at sacrifice 
prices in order to obtain the cash necessary for margins. 

Wherever we went those instances were recited, over and 
over again, and there seemed to be an effort to create the 
impression that vast amounts of cotton goods were to be 
thrown upon the market and that prices were certain to 
decline. | 


Having had contacts with selling agents for cotton goods 
and cotton yarns since 1899, it appeared to us to be a re- 
vival of the break-the-market propaganda which we have 
heard many hundreds of times and which has cost the cotton 
mills of the South many millions of dollars. 

There may be here and there-some styles of goods which 
are temporarily in excess of the demand but we do not 
believe that for another six months, at least, cotton mills, as 
a whole, will be able to supply the demand for goods. 
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Within the past few days, in spite of the multitude of 


pessimistic statements which we heard in New York. two § 


men have called at our office with the request that we assis 
them in locating staple goods which. they wished to purchase 
but had been unable to find. 


Cotton goods are high in price but not too high when | 


considered in relation to present textile wages and the great 
increase in other costs. 


Should a recession in price cause a reduction in second 
and third-shift operations, buyers would be hard pressed to § 


find goods they need. 

This is no time, in our opinion, to pay heed to pessimistic 
propaganda or to be influenced to accept lower prices. 

We can see no reason to anticipate a surplus of cotton 


goods. 


0.1.0. Still Losing 


The boast of the C. 1. O. that it would spend $1,000,000 


and unionize all Southern cotton mills seems to be going 


more and more upon the rocks. 

A short time ago the union was sending out publicity 
about the elections which it had won at Rock Hill, S. C.. 
which was its sole strong point in the South, but the tide 
has turned there because in a recent election held at the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills the vote was— 

For the C. 1. O 
* For the mill. 


The C. I. O. took a real licking at the Washington Mills, 
Mayodan, N. C., where the vote was— 

For the C. 1. O 

For the mill 


At the Duchess Chenille Co., Dalton, Ga.. the vote was- 


20 
66 


At the Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C., the 
vote was— 


The union did win an election at the Mobile Cotton 
Mills, Mobile, Ala., which is very much isolated from other 
textile plants and is surrounded by shipbuilding industries 
which were unionized during the war in order to take ad- 
vantage of the dire necessity for ships and where the con- 
tractors cared little because they could pass any advances in 
wages to the government and the taxpayers. 

The vote at the Mobile Cotton Mills was 


Por 


According to our record this is the fourth election in 
textile mills which the union has won in 34 attempts. 

In other words, our records show that in the last 34 elec- 
tions in textile mills the C. I. O. has won four and lost 30. 

The cotton mill employees of the South definitely turned 
against the C. I. O. when they discovered that its leaders 
were definitely committed to a Federal F. EB. P. C. law which 
would force their daughters to work with Negro girls and 
to use restaurants and rest rooms with them. 

Local C. I. O. leaders have called us “‘liars’’ and asserted 
that their organization had no such objectives but so deter- 
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mined are the Northern C. I. O. leaders that social equality 
with Negroes shall be forced upon the people of the South 
that they continue to refute the statements of their Southern 
representatives. 

Witness the following statement which has just been sent 
out from Washington: 

Washngton, Nov. 26.—The C. I. O. Auto Workers Union is 
urging the Federal Government to refuse funds for employment 
offices in States segregating white and colored workers. 

The union is pressuring Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach to adopt this set of standards recommended by the annual 
C. I. O. Committee to Abolish Discrimination. 

They urged that segregated offices shall be abolished in those 
areas in which they now exist, and all persons shall have equal 
opportunity for employment on the staff of U. S. E. S. without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

No man can read that statement and truthfully say that 
the C. I. O. is not advocating the abolishment of segregation 
and looking forward to the day when white girls will be 
forced to work side by side with Negro girls and share 
restaurants and rest rooms with them and when mills will 
be heavily fined if they refuse to put Negro overseers and 
second hands over white girls. 

Most local C. I. O. organizers get a small rake-off from 
the dues paid by C. I. O. members in textile mills and for 
that reason seem to be willing to forget their heritage of 
Anglo-Saxon blood and sell Southern textile mill employees 
down the river and into social equality with Negroes. 


Ten Cents Per Spindle 


The North Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., has asked 
textile mills to donate to it the modest sum of ten cents per 
spindle as a fund with which to make it possible for the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State College to em- 
ploy outstanding men as teachers. 

Fixing the request at ten cents per spindle was for the 
purpose of permitting every mill to give in proportion to its 
size and do its fair part towards assuring it and other textile 
mills that there will be a supply of well educated young men 
available against the day of stress when the industry will 
need such men if it is to survive. 

The funds of the North Carolina Textile Bowiichitios: 
Inc., are under control of a board of directors composed of 
textile manufacturers and cannot be invested without the 
approval of an investment committee composed of W. J. 
Carter, Greensboro, R. M. Hanes, president of the Wach- 
ovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, and R. S. Dickson, 
president of R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte. 

Not only does everyone connected with North Carolina 
Textile Foundation, even the assistant secretary, Chas. E. 
Baxter, who keeps the books and records, serve without 
compensation, but David Clark and others, who solicit 
funds, pay their own expenses, including postage. 

Although $810,000 has been raised to date, the books 
show that the cost of raising that amount has only been 
$30.45. 

Many companies have given their quota of ten cents per 
spindle and also devoted time to securing donations from 
others. 

Although donating the requested ten cents per spindle 
will have little effect upon the financial statement of any 
company, there are some mills who have postponed making 
a donation and others who have given less than the very 
small amount requested. 

We feel that in a movement of this kind, which means 
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NOISE WAS LOTS LARGER THAN BIRD 


so much to the future of the textile industry, every mill 
should do its part. 

No mill should let the records show that in order to save 
a small sum it failed to do that which other mills have done 
for better textile education. 

Spencer Love, in recently making a gift of $65,000 upon 
behalf of the Burlington Mills Corp. as an addition to an 
original donation of $35,000, said that his firm was influ- 
enced to make the second donation by the efficient and 
careful manner in which the original donation had been 
handled and the use to which it had been put. 

Many manufacturers of textile machinery and supplies, 
who derive their income from the textile industry, have 
made liberal donations to the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., but an examination of the latest printed list of 
donors will indicate by the omission of names that others. 
have not yet seen fit to join in the movement for better tex- 
tile education and a great textile industry in the future. 

We feel that the request of ten cents per spindle, which 
is to be a one-time gift only, is very moderate and hope that 
when the new list of donors is published in January, 1947, 
it will show that every mill has done its part. 

Because we believe that the future success of the textile 
industry of the South will depend. to a large extent upon 
the supply of well educated textile operating executives, we 
have gone a little beyond our usual urging in making a plea 
for every mill in North Carolina to do its part. 

Checks should be made payable to the North Carolina . 
Textile Foundation, Inc., and mailed to W. J. Carter, Box 

1, Greensboro, N. C. 

Our remarks and our urging applies equally to South Car- 
olina mills and their J. E. Sirrine Textile Foundation and to 
Georgia mills and their Education Foundation of Georgia. 
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COMSTRUCTION,. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


AuGusta, Ga.—A $2,500,000 modernization program, 
including installation of new machinery, construction of 
new loading platforms and the filling in of an old canal in 
front of the mill, is under way at Bath Mills, Inc., near 
Augusta. Three hundred looms operated by the mill in a 
separate weaving section, destroyed when the Langley Mill 
burned July 4, will be replaced in new buildings adjacent 
to old Bath Mills. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—North Carolina Fabrics Corp., syn- 
thetic fiber fabrics finishing plant here, has been absorbed 
into North Carolina Finishing Co., also of Salisbury, by 
approval of stockholders of the two companies. Julian 
Robertson will continue as president and treasurer of the 
consolidated industry; W. F: Robertson, vice-president and 
general manager, and James Myers, plant superintendent. 
In the past, the finishing plant has handled cotton finishing 
and the fabrics plant the finishing of rayon and other sy¥n- 
thetic fibers. Under the consolidation, there will be two de- 
partments, cotton and synthetics. 


MorRGANTON, N. C.—Morganton Weaving Co., Inc., has 
been chartered to deal in textile fabrics, with an authorized 
capital stock of $30,000 and subscribed stock of $5,300, 
by E. M. Brunson, Mrs. Hariette Brunson and R. M. Mur- 
phy, all of Morganton. 


MooresviLLe, N. C. — changing of the name of 
Mooresville Cotton Mills to Mooresville Mills was to have 
been considered at a meeting of stockholders Dec. 9. The 
change has been thought desirable due to the fact that the 
mill has been making products from woolen and other ma- 
terials for some time and that the word ‘‘cotton’’ in the 
firm name might prove misleading to some buyers and man- 
ufacturers. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C. —— The quarterly dividend on the 
common stock of Cannon Mills Co. has been increased to 
$1 from 75 cents previously paid, and an extra dividend of 
$1 has been declared. The increased quarterly dividend 
will be paid Jan. 2 to stockholders of record Dec. 12 and 
the extra dividend Feb. 10 to those of record Dec. 12. 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Aleo Mfg. Co. of Rockingham 
has been chartered to operate textile mills, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $500,000 and subscribed stock of 
$300, by Alice C. Moore, Carolyn Daniels and Mary S. 
Cook, all of Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—A new and improved insurance plan, 
designed to give all subscribing employees of Textiles, Inc., 
a better insurance coverage for the money, has been adopted 
by the company. With the old insurance contracts now in 
force scheduled to end Jan. 1947, Textiles, Inc., has 
urged all of its employees, numbering over 3,700, to en- 
roll in the new plan by that date. The new policy gives 
$1,000 to the beneficiary in case of death of the insured, 
weekly disability benefits in case of accidents and sickness 
not connected with the job, hospital room and board, sur- 
geon’s fees, operating costs, and several other important 

features. It also gives funeral benefits in case of the death 
of dependent members of the insured employee's family. 
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ERWIN, N. C.—A 25-year club, enlisting 94 employees 
of Erwin Cotton Mills Co. with 25 or more years of service 
with the company, was organized recently. Each club mem- 
ber was presented a gold service pin by K. P. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the company. 


SprAY, N. C.—Nineteen employees of the Marshall Field 
& Co, manufacturing division at Spray recently were retired 
under the company’s pension system, bringing to 141 the 
total number of employees retired with’ pension since the 
plan was inaugurated in December, 1943. 


GASTONIA, N. C. — Gaston Products, Inc., has been 
chartered to deal.in textile fabrics, with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $50,000 and a subscribed stock of $300. In- 
corporators are J. L. Gray, C. K. Torrence and R. G. Ran- 
all of Gastonia. 


MARSHALL, N. C.—The plant here of Virgin Mills, Inc., 
has been sold to Ellis Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
It will continue in operation under the same management, 
with W. H. Smith, principal stockholder of Virgin Mills, 
as general manager. About 60 workers are employed in the 
spinning plant. 


GasToniA, N. C. — Firestone Textiles, Inc., has been 
awarded the National Garden Institute plaque for the 
fourth consecutive year. The Gastonia plant, to which the 
plaque has been awarded three times previously, was one of 
35 firms throughout the country winning the honor this 
year. The parent company of the Gastonia plant, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, also was among 
the winners. 


ACWorRTH, GA.—Claims that Acworth Mills is being 
sold to a New York concern were made in a suit involving 
$250,000 filed in Atlanta, Ga. Ernest Ackerly claims that 
his sister, Mrs. Lucina Mofht, administratrix of her father’s 
estate, had control of 50 per cent of the common stock in 
Acworth Mills and asks that she divide this stock or funds 
from its sale with him and other heirs of the late Paul 
Ackerly. The suit contends that Mrs. Mofht claimed the 
estate amounted to $11,168 which she divided among her 
mother, a sister and a brother. Ernest Ackerly says in his 
suit, however, that the sister failed to mention that the 
father also owned more than 50 per cent of the common 
stock of Ackworth Mills. He says that his father transferred 
this stock, as security for a loan, to a member of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Trust Co. Mrs. Mofht herself obtained this 
stock from the trust company, the brother charges. The 
suit alleges that at the present time a contract exists to sell 
the common stock of Ackworth Mills to Amer-Ind, Inc., of 
New York, for $500,000. 


GREENWOOD, S. C.—Mathews Mill, manufacturer of syn- 
thetic fabrics, has appointed Greenwood Mills, Inc., 35 
Thomas Street, New York, N. Y., as its sole selling agents, 
effective Jan. 1, 1947. 


GRIFFIN, GA.—-Dundee Mills, Inc., has raised its maxi- 
mum limit of common capital stock from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. 
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COTTON RAYON WOOL SILK NYLON 
: Plans and designs for all types of STEP UP PRODUCTION 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, ° || T 
air-conditioning, power and water insta annate 8 s 
filtration plants,and other phases 
of textile engineering. | th B Iti g 
INCOR PORATED 
| Architects and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 
TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 
KNITTING 
WEAVING 
YARNS 
‘ | TANNATE belting on four frame drives in spinning room. 
: Sell Us Your Surplus Yarns 
€ " Use TANNATE Leather Belting for maximum out- 
| put on spindles, cards, knitters, looms, printers and 
PEACH on any type of drive . .. vertical, floor, wall or 
: . . ceiling—with large or small motor. On any ma- 
GASTONIA, chine, a TANNATE-belted drive will maintain con- 
€ sistently high production, steadily, without slip and 
f stretch, without stoppage or breakdowns. 
of TANNATE’S powerful grip assures maximum 
™ power transmission at top speeds; you get uniform 
£ 14”. No. 32 work with less spoilage. And its exceptional strength 
Slip-Not Belt, and stamina give a long service life with practically 
d riving 36 maintenance. 
‘ cards with Many mills have reduced costs by consulting Rhoads 
75 hp. motor, 
Engineering Service. The benefit of our long 
* é experience is available in the solution of your cost 
5 pivoted type ‘ 
+1: and production problems. Ask for “Better Service 
n ceiling motor 
Belt Hints. 
Is ase. 
The TANNATE-ROCKWOQD Pivoted Motor Base Drive is 
: This is one recommended for many installations. We shall be glad to supply 
ie among number more — — this drive . . . or to advise and help 
* ot such drives ‘ ou on any arive pro em. 
LS giving maxi- 
€ mum perform- 
n ance in a large 
d Southern tex- 
tile mill. 
1S 
¢ @@ Slip-Not Belts are uniform in thickness; they give 
: @ maximum pulley contact with less slip, longer life and 


greater production. 


Call On Our Nearest Representative! a oa 

J. D. COX, Vice-President 
BELTING 

> @ JACK M. ALEXANDER G. H. SPENCER “BLACKIE” CARTER 


Charlotte, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. Greenville, 8. C. 
S. MESERVEY TOY E. DOANE 


| a " ‘Decatur,Ga. Kingsport, Tenn. J. E. RHOADS & SONS . Est. 1702 
35 N. SIXTH ST, PHILA. 6, PA. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE NEW YORK - CHICAGO - ATLANTA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Jesse M. Jones, formerly of the Pelzer, 
S. C., plant of Kendall Co., has succeeded 
L. R. Shirley as superintendent of Bath 
(S. C.) Mills, Inc. 


Horace G. Cleveland, who has been as- 
sociated with J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York 
City, since 1937, recently was elected a vice- 
president of the organization and will be 
in charge of accounts in the textile, home 
furnishings and apparel fields. 


John Healy, director of develop- 
ment for Monsanto Chemical Co., Merri- 
mac Division, Everett, Mass.; has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the 
Merrimac Division. 


James A. Irvine; industrial relations 
counsellor, has become associated with the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers to establish an industrial relations 
service department for the use of member 
mills. Mr. Irvine is a graduate of Lowell 
Textile Institute and has had many years 
experience in industrial and labor relations 
in the textile field. 


H. A. Rehfeld has been appointed man- 
ager of the Atlanta, Ga., office of American 
Monorail Co., which serves the territory of 
Georgia, Alabama and western South Caro- 
lina. In charge of the firm's office at Greens- 
boro, N. C., covering North Carolina and 
eastern South Carolina, is W:. S. Murphy. 


James E. Robinson has been appointed 
sales manager of Nashua Mfg. Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Textron, Inc. Mr. Robinson was 
formerly assistant sales manager at Nashua, 
having re-joined the company in that Ca- 
pacity in February, 1946, on his release 


from the Army Air Forces. He will be chief 
marketing executive of Nashua, responsible 
for merchandising, advertising and sales of 
all Nashua products. 


John E. Bassill, former president of Tu- 
bize Rayon Corp. and more recently a vice- 
president and director of Celanese Corp. of 
America. will become a director of both 
North American Rayon Corp. and American 
Bemberg Corp., and will join the executive 
staff of these organizations March 1, 1947, 
it was announced recently by S. R. Fuller, 
Jr., president of the firms. Mr. Fuller stated 
that Mr. Bassill would be elected president 
of both corporations in May, 1947, when 
Mr. Fuller will become chairman of. the 
boards upon reaching retirement age. It was 
also announced that Judge Ben Allien of 
Elizabethton, Tenn., executive vice-presi- 
dent of North Ameircan Rayon and Ameri- 


can Bemberg, had been elected to the boards. 


of both corporations. 


John L. Hutcheson, Jr., has been named 
president of Peerless Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Rossville, Ga., succeeding his father, John 
L. Hutcheson, Sr., who has been president 
and treasurer of the firm for a number of 
years, and who will now become chairman 
of the board of directors. €. V. McPhail 
was named treasurer, succeeding the late 
H. M. McCullough and Roy H. Anderson 
was elevated from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer of the organization. 


C. A. Denson was elected vice-president 
in charge of personnel at Stonecutter Mills 
Corp., Rutherfordton, N. C., at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors held re- 
cently. Other officers -re-elected included: 


Ralph F. Culver, former manager of the Providence, R. L., office of Ciba Co., Inc., who has retired 


after 25 years in that capacity, was given a testimonial dinner recently in Providence. 


In this 


photograph Mr. Culver is receiving gifts from the more than 100 friends and associates present. 


Left to right: Dr. Leuis A. 


Olney, professor emeritus of Lowell Textile Institute; P. J. 


W ood, 


technical director for Royee Chemical Co.; Mr. Culver; Allison Fletcher of Franklin Process Co.; 


and Raymond W. Jacoby of Ciba. 
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Ivy Cowan, president and treasurer; H. B. 
Schaeffer, vice-president in charge of sales; 
H. W. Crenshaw, secretary; Adin Rucker, 
assistant secretary-treasurer, and K. S. Tan- 
nér, chairman of the board. 


L. E. Fields, formerly overseer of weav- 
ing at Cowikee Mills, Eufaula, Ala., is now 
overseer of weaving for Joseph Bancroft & 
Son, Reading, Pa. 


William N. Chace will join Greenwood 
Mills, Inc., of New York, Jan. 1, as mer- 
chandise executive and will be engaged 


- principally in distributing the rayon produc- 


tion of Mathews Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 
Mr. Chace was formerly connected with 
Burlington Mills Corp. and American Vis- 
cose Corp. 


R. F. Lotz, formerly budget director of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., has joined the exe- 
cutive staff of the Virginia Smelting Co., 
West Norfolk, Va., as comptroller. Mr. 
Lotz succeeds W. J. Taylor, who died in 
June of this year. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Mr. Lotz has had a great 
deal of experience in, production engineer- 
ing. Before his work with Kimberly-Clark 
he was on the industrial engineering staff 
of the Standard Oil Co. at Whiting, Ind. 


O. Max Gardner, formerly president of 
Cleveland Cloth Mills at Shelby, N. C., has 
culminated a long career of public service 
by receiving appointment as United States 
ambassador to Great Britain. He has-been 


‘governor of North Carolina and undersecre- 


taty of the U. S, Treasury Department. 


OBITUARY 


J. Henry Jacumin, 64, assistant super- 
intendent of Broad River Mills at Blacks- 
burg, S: C., died Nov. 29. A native of 
France, Mr. Jacumin had lived in Blacks- 
burg 46 years. Survivors include his wife. 
four sisters and four brothers. 


Thomas M. Norris, 70, president of 


Norris Cotton Mills Co. at Cateechee..§. C.., 
died Nov. 29 in a Greenville, S$. C., hospi- 
tal following a short illness. Mr. Norris 
was a prominent figure in the textile indus- 
try in South Carolina and also had served 
on the board of directors of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute with headquarters in New 
York. Survivors. include his wife, one 
daughter, three brothers and three sisters. 


Robert A. Watson, 69, president of 
Charlottesville (Va.) Woolen Mills, died 
Nov. 20 at his home in Charlottesville. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, two 
sons and five sisters. 
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Houghton Wool Tops 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


Write or Phone Our 
Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR 
Telephone 3-3692 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


houcHton 


WOOL COMPANY 
253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


HEADQUARTERS 


SIZING + PENETRANTS 
SOFTENERS + ALKALIES 
SHUTTLE DRESSING 
WIST-SETTER” MACHINES 


7148 mick STREET 


EXTILE CHEMO 


Help to bring your 
yarn production 


lia 
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CLINTON INDUSTRIES, mc 
Clinton, Towa 


QUALITY + UNIFORMITY + SERVICE 


KENTEX 


PRECISION 


Textile aprons are little things that can make 
a BIG difference in yarn production. Aprons 
that don’t fit perfectly, grip firmly and flow 
the yarn smoothly by, will slow up your yarn 
output. 


KENTEX Aprons speed yarn production 
by fitting, gripping and wearing better. Made 
of the finest quality barktanned or chrome 
leather—and micrometer-gauged for width, 
length, thickness and circumference —every 
KENTEX Apron is guaranteed to conform 
to specifications, and to other aprons in the 
same and preceding shipments. 


Write us for free samples and prices. 


APRON COMPANY 


POINT 


APRONS 


GEORGIA 
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EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES 


New Quarterly Covers 


Fabric Developments | 


The first issue of American Fabrics, 
a quarterly published by Reporter Pub- 
lications, New York City, designed to 
present important developments in the 
American fabric industry in a simple, 
non-technical form, is just off the press. 
As an illustration of the wealth of cur- 
rent trade information, which retailers 
handling fabrics should have on hand 
to answer customers’ questions intellt- 
gently, American Fabrics publishes in 
its first issue a primer of fabric finishes, 
listing 151 trade or technical terms used 
to define the finish on fabrics in gen- 
eral use. While no one customer is 
likely to ask what all of them mean at 
one time, in the course of making rou- 
tine purchases of clothing or upholstery 
fabrics, she is likely to encounter them, 
and is entitled to an exact definition of 


the technical terms used on labels. ““‘De- 
spite the comprehensive coverage given 
this one phase of the textile industry,’ 
the editors of American Fabrics state, 
“we are aware of numerous other proc- 
esses in various stages of development, 
which when made public, will make 
additions to this exhaustive study nec- 
essary. This is only one phase of the 
ever-changing progress in the textile 
field, which makes an up-to-date refer- 
ence volume like American Fabrics, an 
essential handbook for every one in the 
industry from the raw fiber to the retail 
level,”’ 
New Booklet Describes. 
Line of A-C Welders 
Construction details, electrical speci- 
fications and application data on the 
complete line of A-C transformer type 
welders are contained in a new booklet 
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THE KEEVER 
STARCH CO. 


LITERATURE 


Columbus 15, Ohio 


. * 


announced. by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Detailed information is given on 
the 500 and 400-ampere industrial 
welders for fast, steady production; the 
300-ampere welder for heavier-than- 
average work; and the general duty 
welders ranging from 20 to 250 am- 
peres, Electrical specifications and per- 
formance data are presented in chart 
form for easy reference. The booklet is 
fully illustrated with interior views and 
close-ups of special features, as well as 
exterior views of each model. General 
application information concerning réc- 
ommended electrodes is also included. 
According to the booklet, A-C welders 
will increase speed 20 to 30 per cent, 
reduce power costs one-third, and _re- 
duce maintenance costs. Copies of the 
booklet (B-3548) may be secured from 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Tennant Reyo- Tool 
Performance Sheet 
A performance data sheet on the 
Tennant. Revo-Tool floor machine at- 
tachment has been released by G. H. 
Tennant Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., 
manufacturer of industrial floor clean- 


You Can Eliminate 
Humidifier Trouble 


HUMISOL, a soluble pine solvent, 
keeps the humidifier system clean. 
No stopped up lines and no more 

’ heads to clean out when you use 
HUMISOL. It is easy to use, saves 
time, saves labor. 


Try HUMISOL, we guarantee 
results unconditionally. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. — Atlanta, Ga. 


The QUALITY LINE of Floor Finishes, 
Disinfectants, Cleaners, Deodorants 
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ing machines. The Revo-Tool, a drum- 
mounted cutter accessory used in the 
Tennant floor machine, is credited with 
removing all types of floor soilage en- 


countered in industry. Ten typical 
heavy industries using the Tennant 
floor machine and Revo-Tool attach- 
ment are described, showing in chart 
form the type and depth of soilage ac- 
cumulation and the efficient results of 
Revo-Tool operation. Besides removing 
grime, grease, oil; gum, rubber and wax 
accumulations, the bulletin describes 
the use of a special Revo-Tool to groove 
concrete surfaces for new toppings and 
remove traveler rings from textile mill 
spinning room floors. A convenient list 
of district offices is included on the 
illustrated bulletin. A copy:of the Revo- 
Tool performance sheet, Bulletin 53e, 
is available upon request to the com- 


pany. 


Staley Will Increase 
Capacity At Decatur 


A $15,000,000 modérnization and 
expansion program to make the A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. corn refining plant at 
Decatur, Ill., the most modern and ef- 
ficient in the world has been announc- 
ed by A. E. Staley, Jr., president. A 
substantial amount will be spent on 
modernization of the plant, including 
installation of the most efficient newly- 
developed corn processing machinery. 
The major expenditure, however, will 
be on the creation of additional proc- 
essing capacity, some of which will be 
used in making special starches, devel- 
oped by Staley’s research organization, 


for use in the textile, paper and other 
industries. 

Mr. Staley explained that the com- 
pany had studied the merits of increas- 
ing the size of the plant at Decatur or 
building a new unit elsewhere in the 
corn belt. The modernization-expansion 
program decided upon for the Decatur 
plant is justified by operating econom- 
ies which will result; he said. A decid- 
ing factor was that the plant can be 
enlarged to provide for an additional 
25,000 bushels daily corn grind at the 
same time that war-deferred improve- 
ments are being made in existing facilt- 
ties. This can be accomplished at a cost 
of $3,500,000 to $6,500,000 less than 
the cost of building an entirely new 
25,000-bushel processing unit else- 
where. 


Described In Booklet 


How to get maximum production 


from existing plant facilities is the 


theme of Dynamic Management Con- 
trol With Sched-U-Graph, a 32-page, 
full color booklet just published by 
Remington Rand, Inc. It describes 
Sched-U-Graph, an ingenious and prac- 
tical chart-board application of the 
time-control principles pioneered by 
Henry L. Gantt. Copious illustrations 
add to the convincing demonstration-of 
economy and efficiency realized by this 
device, which possesses the valuable 
feature of combining essential record 
data with graphic interpretation. Com- 
plete flexibility is. achieved with a 
basically simple and easily-operated 
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SULLIVAN CO. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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system. The booklet demonstrates the 
operating and control advantages of 
Sched-U-Graph as applied to loading 
and scheduling of machines, men, or 
work centers; part orders and opera- 
tions; scheduling of production of sub- 
assemblies; inventory control of parts 
for line assembly; scheduling continu- 
ous production by operations; schedul- 
ing actual against required production 
with visual indication of leads and 
lags; and sales progress against sales 
and profit contribution quotas by 


branch offices of salesmen on a time or 


percentage attainment basis. Executives 
interested in obtaining best utilization 


‘of machine and man hours in produc- 


tion and of salesmen’s efforts will find 
this booklet stimulating to their think- 
ing, for it is devoted to practical and 
tested methods that were developed 
and proved during the war and post- 
war period by large and small organi- 
zations. Copies of the booklet may be 
obtained without cost from any branch 
office of Remington, Rand, Inc., or by 
writing Systems and Methods Research 
Department, Systems Division, Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Midget Fin 
ls Put On Market 


A new midget fire extinguisher has 
been announced by American-LaFrance- 
Foamite Corp. of Elmira, N. Y. It is 
called the Alfco Speedex—with con- 
tents weighing only 3% pounds, but 
which expand upon release to 450 
times the contained volume. It is only 
3,%. inches in diameter with an overall 
length of 22 inches. It is operated by 
quick acting squeeze-type valve which 
releases the carbon dioxide extinguish- 
ing agent by palm pressure. Speedex 
carbon dioxide gas is non-poisonous, 
non-corrosive and odorless. It is a non- 
conductor of electricity, and will not 
freeze at any climatic temperature. It is 
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21 COLORS WHITE 


PER CASE OF 4% GROSS 


UNION CRAYON CO. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


=. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 
burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 
Westmoreland County, Pennsy!- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 


tas from McDowell County, W. 
Hi 5 grade, high volatile steam Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
by-product coal from Wise 


Railroad, 
Gennie Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 
REMIX) Medium volatile, high fusion 


coking coal for by-product and 
steam use from Wyoming Co., 


stoker requirements. From W.Va., on Virginian Ry. 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


COKE 


' Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


(CHARMCO) 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from the Fire 
Creek Seam in Greenbrier County, 
W.Va., originating on the N.F.&G.R.R. 


ANTHRACITE — Hazle Brook Premium 
» «+ Raven Run 


General Coal Company 


123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON BUFFALO 
CINCINNATI DETROIT NEW YORK 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
NORFOLK PITTSBURGH 


heavier than air and will not support 
combustion. 

The Speedex 3% is described as an 
ideal medium for extinguishment of 
small fires in oils and greases, and in 
small electrical hazards. Its rating by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories is B-2; 
C-2, indicating that two such extin- 


. guishers make one unit of first aid fire 


protection for use on Class “‘B’’ fires 
(flammable liquids, greases, etc.) or 
Class “C’” fires (electrical equipment). 
It is shipped fully charged with wall 
hanger, screws and record tag. Free lit- 


erature is available from American-La-. 


France Foamite upon request. 


New Management To Expand : 
Gastonia Picker Apron Plant 


Controlling interest in the picker 


apron plant division of F. C. Todd, | 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has been sold by 


Floyd C. Todd to J. Will Long and 
Truett. Long, brothers, and the firm 
will operate» as Todd-Long Picker 
Apron Co. The Long brothers have 
taken over active management of the 
plant operations. Under the new man- 
agement a program of. expansion is 
planned which will include enlarge- 
ment of facilities of the present plant, 
installation of new equipment and the 
acquisition of personnel to enable the 
firm to enter fields of manufacture of 
other textile specialties in addition to 
picker aprons. Mr. Todd retains an 
interest as a stockholder in the new 
corporation and is vice-president, serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity. Truett Long 
will be in charge of sales and will 
serve as plant manager. 


Durant Appoints Agent 
For South Atlantic 


Durant Mfg. Co., North Buffum 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis., manufac- 
turer of counting and measuring ma- 
chines for industrial use, announces 
the appointment of F. W. Warrington 
Co., P. O. Box 4030, Elizabeth Station, 
Charlotte, as sales representative to the 
textile industry in the South Atlantic 
states. This progressive firm has served 
the Southern textile trade for a number 
of years and is thoroughly qualified to 
render complete field service on the 
Productimeter line of counting ma- 
chines, which comprises many types of 
lineal measuring units and the new 
and improved series of loom pick and 
hank counters for one, two and three- 
shift operation. 
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Troy Whitehead Expands 
Facilities For Operations 


A considerable increase in its million 
dollar annual business in manufactur- 
ing and rebuilding textile machinery ts 
anticipated by Troy Whitehead Ma- 
chinery Co. upon the completion of its 
new $200,000. plant near Charlotte. 
The two-story, concrete block structure, 
on the same grounds as the ag 
plant, is expected to be completed in 
about four months. The estimated cost 
of the building is $150,000 and the 
cost of equipment $50,000. Measuring 
100 by 400 feet, the new plant will be 
used for the manufacture of hopper 
feeders, aprons, ball bearing rolls for 
drawing frames and other types of tex- 
tile equipment. The present building 
will serve as a warehouse and shop for 
overhauling equipment. An extension 
to the present plant has been complet- 
ed for the purpose of an apron shop. 
It measures 100 by 50 feet and is con- 


structed of sheet iron. 


Greenville Plant Planned 
By American Paper Tube 


American Paper Tube Co., Woon- 
socket, R..1., manufacturer of paper 
bobbins and quills for the textile in- 
dustry, will establish a Southern branch 
plant in the gymnasium building of the 
former A. A. F. Service Group canton- 
ment area near the Greenville, S. C., 
Municipal Airport, and conversion of 
the gymnasium already is under way. 
Officials expect to begin operations at 
the Southern branch plant soon after 
the first of the year. The exterior walls 
of the gymnasium will be covered with 
brick veneer and asbestos siding and a 
sprinkler system and large oil-burning 
heating system will be installed. The 
building measures 78 by 160 feet and 
is 35 feet high. Equipment and machin- 
ery worth approximately $100,000 will 
be installed. The Greenville plant will 
handle part of the concern’s Southern 
business and its growth will be predi- 
cated on future development of sales 
in the South. 


Rotating electrical manu- 
factured by Electric Specialty Co., 
Stamford, Conn., is described in Esco 
catalog No. 46-1 which is offered free 
to the public on request. Since the com- 
pany builds special equipment to speci- 
hcation and order, the catalog presents 


} a general over-all picture of the scope 


of the firm’s manufacturing ability 
rather than specific models with 
definite standard specifications. 
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FOR MILL FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


Reconditioning dark, slippery, oil-soaked floors with the Tennant 
System increased light reflection 533% in the mill shown above 


You, too, can bring your old, slippery, oil-soaked floors back to life again— 
and keep them “‘like new’’ for years—with the Tennant System of Mill Floor 
Maintenance. 

Clean, dry, hard floors—maintained by dry cleaning—increase your mill’s 
efficiency. They improve working conditions, boost employee morale and pro- 
mote safety. 


THE TENNANT SYSTEM DOES vee 


RECONDITIONS worn, oily surfaces. Removes 


soft, dingy topwood fibers and leaves a 
sound, vigorous floor surface. 


Od Cover Patut 


Paints over oil 


HARDENS and seals to resist wear. Quick- 
drying Tennant seal is rapidly burnished 
into the floor to fill, bind and HARDEN into 
a glossy, non-slippery, wear-resistant surface. 


DRY CLEANS - eliminates scrubbing. Cleans, 
smooths and brightens your floor many 
times faster than scrubbing. Daily cleaning to-get-ot floors 
is easy with treated cloth mop. 


and dries in 
hour! Tennont 201 
Oil Cover Paint 


brightens hard- 


under looms, spinning frames, etc: Pro- 


WRITE today for Bulletin on Mill Floor Maintenance. vides attractive, easy-to-clean finish. 


Available in many colors. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 
2580 North Second Street « Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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ELIMINATE 
SCRUBBING. 
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Department 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


NOW s 


TIME 


To look over your 
worn belts and 
have them repair- 
ed. We can do 
either or both. No 
charge for estimate. 


Call today. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Telephone 2218 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


FIBRE BROOMS 


WE REBUILD TEXTILE 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
APRONS and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 3-9831 


are rapidly gaining favor. 
Because PERFEX has the RIGHT KIND 
for every use. 


Ask 


JOHN P. BATSON 


Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 


WOULD LIKE TO HAVE JOB as assistant over- 
seer or second hand of Spinning Department. 
Have from 15 to 20 years' experience in this 
department. Am also graduate of I. C. 8S. in 
Textile Cotton Spinning. Age 40, married, sober, 
and can go anywhere that offers a job on reg- 
ular or long draft spinning. Write “XYZ."’ care | 
Textile Bulletin, P..O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Twenty- four deliveries good Saco-Lowell 
drawing. 


FOR SALE 


1,500 window panes heavy hammered glass, 
195_” x 155%”. 
500 panes 185%” x 145%”. 


VETERAN MILLS 


VETERAN MILLS 
Calhoun, Ga. 


Calhoun, Ga. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. ‘‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.’’ References: Any Lynchburg 
bank or City official. Phone or write 
Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solicitors. 


LOOM 


SPECIALISTS 


Largest Warehouse Stock In The South 
WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — _ GREENVILLE, S. C. 


P. O. Box 
1316 


Phones 


5567-7144 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


available for immediate connection. College 
man with 25 years’ successful record. Ener- 
getic, tactful and well experienced. Good 
manager of help. Prefer Southern states. 


Address A. O. N. M. 
care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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POSITION WANTED —Practical experienced quali- 
fied head loom fixer and A-1 loom mechanic 
wishes to make connection with permanent weav- 
ing mill; practical production knowledge; small 
family; sober: reliable. References furnished. 
Write ‘‘Pixer,’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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FOR SALE 


15—Saco-Lowell Twisters—3'” Ring. 


2—Saco-Lowell Cotton Slashers—2 Cylin- 
ders with Taylor Controls. 


9—Universal Quillers, No. 90, with Disc 
Tensions and.:.Bunch Builders, set up 
for 8” Quills, Individual Motor Driven, 
220 Volts-—3-phase. 


36—Deliveries H & B Drawing. 
30—Whitin D2 Combers. 


H. C. SKELTON 
Textile Machinery 
Union, 5. 


TEXTILE EQUIPMENT Sales Representa- 
tive now calling on mills in South Carolina 
and Georgia desires one or two additional 
lines, commission basis. 


Write “‘N. C.,”"’. care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturer’s Representative 


covering Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
wishes to contact additional. manufacturers 
desiring representation in this territory. 


Write ‘Territory,’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


WANTED 


Two Throwing Mechanics. Newly opened 
throwing department. Experienced on spin- 
ners and 5-B. Good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. High wages. 


Write to “‘R. N.,"’ care Textile Bulletin, 
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Personnel Management and Human Relationship 


(Continued from Page 18) want fair treatment not only 
in my pay envelope but in all the relationships of my work” 
Joe White says: “Of course, I want you to get that kind of 
treatment, because I want to win the loyalty from my men 
that is the inevitable result of such treatment.’’ You cannot 
get loyalty except by the kind of relationships you have with 
your men. Joe Black says: ‘I want a security program pro- 
tecting me from the hazards of life.” Joe White says in 
reply: “I want you to have the confidence that comes from 
knowing that at least in part you will be protected from 
such hazards.” 

When Joe Black says: “I want a chance to get ahead,” 
Joe White says the same thing. He says: ‘I want ambitious 
men; I don’t want men who are discouraged and defeated; 
I want every man in the plant to believe that if he does good 
work it will be recognized and there will be opportunity for 
him.” Joe Black says: ‘I want recognition.” Joe White 
says: ‘Sure, I want men who have a sense of value. | 
cannot get it out of numbers; I have to get it out of human 
beings who are really proud of this enterprise.” When Joe 
Black says: “I want to express my ideas when I get one” 
(which is not too often, perhaps), Joe White replies: “Of 


course I want you to have the constructive attitude of mind 


which is part of any productive enterprise under the sun.” 

So you see, gentlemen, there is not any basic difference or 
gap between the manager and the work here. The truth of 
the matter is, actually, that they need and have to have the 
same thing. They call it by different words; that is all, be- 
cause the point of view is a little different from the front 
office back to the production line; and there is nothing more 
to it than that. | , 

Let’s get back to the story of Joe Black again. At the 
time of this particular story adversity came into the life of 
Joe Black—the first trouble of any really serious consequence 
that he had ever had. It came, as it does so often in the 
life of working people, in the form of illness—not his own 
illness but the illness of his wife. 
was heavy. He had a new element in his life that he had 
never had before. He had made good money, big money: 
but he had put most of it in his house and in the education 
of his children. They had made a different choice from his; 
they wanted to go on to school. He loved his wife, and her 
illness gave him a great deal of worry. 

Now I have to talk a little bit about Joe Black’s foreman. 
Many of you are foremen, perhaps, or have been foremen. | 
am not making any particular attack on the foreman, but 
he was this kind of fellow. He was a genius, really, in 
machinery. He could walk down the production line, and 
if there was the slightest tick wrong in one machine in that 
production line he would hear it at once. The foreman was 
a genius in machinery, but at the same time a man could 
‘fall apart right before his eyes and he would never see it 
until it had all happened. It was not his fault; he was a 
good guy, but he had not had any help; this plant had no 
personnel department; he did not understand people. But, 
after all, is there any machine as important as people? This 
foreman did not see Joe Black’s breaking until it had all 
happened. 

Joe was an expert with his hands, and his work was to 
build the models for the next year’s production. It was an 
important job, and it required secrecy. After he finished his 
work for the day on those models his duty was to put them 
in a barrel, roll the barrel into a certain room, and lock it 
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But it was important; it — 


up for the night. One day he had an appointment with his 
family doctor to talk about his wife's condition and decide 
what was to be done. He was in a hurry, so he put the 


models in the barrel and hollered down the line to his ' 


friend Jim: “Jim, will you take these things and lock them 

up?’ Jim, of course, said he would, Well, as it happened, 
Jim forgot all about it. Just after closing the foreman came 
along down the line and saw it, and he was sore. After all, 


he did not give Joe many rules to obey, but here was an § 
Well, Joe had a bad § 
night; the doctor talked pretty seriously to him, and he had J 


had failed. 


important one, and he h 


a bad night. The next morning when he got to the plant 


the first thing that happened was that the foreman bawled . 
him out in front of all the other boys. You know, perhaps, j 


how that makes a man feel. 

Joe probably should have told the foreman what had 
happened, but he didn’t. You know the trouble with most 
of us is that we spend so much time talking about what has 
happened that the other person doesn’t have much oppor- 
tunity to say anything. Now, what happened here? Joe 
Black did not act like a man; he acted like a child. I don't 
blame him too much. He went to his work bench, and the 
longer he worked the sorer he got. It was not long before 
he had convinced himself that he had been treated with total 
unfairness and that this foreman of his was a heel, because 
he did not give him a chance; the foreman had not given 
him a chance to express himself. Well, of course that was 
wrong; he had had a chance to express himself, but he 
didn't because he was mad. So he told himself: “They 
don’t want me around here; they want to get rid of me; 
they kick me around when I have a little trouble. I have 
heard there is a depression coming, and they probably want 
to cut down and get rid of the older men. Anyway, it is a 
lousy ‘plant; my son works in another place, in that great 
new plant down there, where they have a recreation center; 
they have basketball courts and have a cafeteria and lots of 
other things. I guess my wife has been right; she has told 
me for 15 years they did not pay me enough here and that I 
ought to quit.” 

So there in a matter of minutes you have the breaking 
down of a good, producing man by something that might 
have been stopped if caught in the beginning. You say: 

“Well, that is true; I have seen that thing happen, and it 
surely is a shame. But what can I do about it? After all, it 

is only one-man gone.” Yes, it is only one man gone, but 
he happens to be a very important man, a man who has 
been trained for years and years; and it is going to be ex- 
pensive to Joe White to train another. But that is not all. 
When you have a man who is thinking of quitting, thinking 
of defeat, thinking of bad working conditions, you have a 
man who is talking to others. Where you have a man who 
thinks his boss is a heel you have low production and poor 
work. Where you have a man who thinks he is kicked 
around and not getting a square deal you have a man that 
is disloyal and a spreader of disloyalty.. Where you have a 
man who is worried you have a man who is afraid, and all 
the psychologists tell us that the primary cause of a man’s 
breakdown is fear. Where a man thinks he does not have a 
chance to get ahead you have a discouraged man. Where a 
man thinks the company does not care anything about him 
you have a man who thinks nothing of the company. Where 
you have a man who thinks the doors are closed to him you 
have a man who ts antagonistic; you have a man who is 
spreading antagonism around him as a ripple spreads in a 


pool. 
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So it is a matter that affects production. It is not a matter 
yf words and philosophy; it is a matter of actual cost to the 
blant in lowered productivity. It is a matter of interest to 


the plant to see that such things do not happen. Finally 


vord of this caught up to Joe White at the front. He went” 
,ome that night, and he felt bad about this; it worried him. 
When he got home he said to his wife: ‘I have something 
o tell you that you will hardly believe. Joe Black, my 
Friend, is spreading trouble in the plant. He is against me. 
f would not have believed it, but it is true.”” His wife, who 
yas a pretty smart girl, said: ‘I just cannot believe it. 
‘here must be some misunderstanding. Have you talked to 
Joe Black about it?” Now, he was a big shot downtown; 
1e did not want his wife to think that he had failed in any- 
thing, so he said: “No, but I don’t know that it would do 
any good.” But he thought about it. He could not read his 
nagazine that evening; he could not listen to his radio; and 
the first thing the next morning when he got to his office he 
called for Joe Black to come in and see him. Now, when 
he did that a miracle occurred. That very act started the 
restoration of a darned good man, because Joe Black got 
that chance to express: himself. He had. gained recognition. 
Of course, he told himself, he was going to be a little bit 
tough when he walked in there. He was not afraid any 
more. But when he walked in and Joe White stood up and 
shook his hand and they talked about old times a lot of 
that toughness fell away from him. After a while Joe White 
did a smart thing; he called the foreman in, and the three 
of them sat down and talked things over. Joe Black said: 
“I guess I was a little wrong there; I didn’t give you an 
explanation of what happened.” So they talked it out, and 
pretty soon the conference was over. When Joe Black left 
that room his shoulders were back, his eyes were bright 
again. He did not say anything about it, but you know how 
tthe grapevine works in a plant like that. The fellows saw 
him; they knew what had happened. They knew he was 
all right again; and they were glad, because they liked him. 
Joe Black did not think any more about the recreation 
rooms in the other plant. After all, they were all right for 
his son, but he had never had them and he did not need 
them. He was all right where he was. 
That is my story, gentlemen. Now let me strike off a few 


points. The first one is that there are elements in the lives — 


of people which you can understand. You do not necessarily 
have to read books or take courses in psychology or in per- 
sonnel management to get them. About all you have to do 
is to look in your own life, because they are there; they are 
right there, and they mean a lot to people. That is why we 
nave a personnel program in so many places today, because 
ve understand there are these human needs which have to be 
met. 

Secondly, we see that sometimes folks try to mislead us 
into thinking there is some kind of natural battleground 
between management and the worker. I have tried to show 


@ayou that that is not true, that their interests are identical. 


In the third place, I have tried to show you that when 
these troubles come into the lives of people, as inevitably 
they will, if we could have our managers or overseers or 
whatever we call them anywhere near as skillful in the 
muman field as they are in the mechanical field they could 
avert many of these misunderstandings. 

Fourth, if management would pay more attention to the 
fatter of human relations we could be saved a great many 
f these problems. Of course, I know that Joe White could 
not afford to spend much of his time in settling things. of 
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this kind. But Joe White goes out and gets the best lawyer 
he can find when he needs legal advice, regardless of what 
it costs him. He spends a great deal of money on advertis- 


ing his products. But he has not spent anything in the field 


of human relations. As a matter of economy, good business 
economy, next year he should budget money for good, sound 
personnel administration, that would reach down into the 
lives of the 400 men in his shop. 


Gentlemen, you know there are two great, compelling 


forces at work in the world today. One we like to call 
freedom of enterprise, freedom of choice, the thing that 
these men have had and that you and I have had, the thing 
that we are willing to die to defend because it is something 
we want to pass on to our children and to their children 
after them. Then there is another great force. I don’t know 
what you call it, but I call it the force of social responsibil- 
ity—the responsibility of the strong to think about and be 
concerned with those who need their help, the responsibility 
of the group for the individual. Now, a great many fine 
people on both sides will tell you that only one of these 
forces can prevail, that there will be a battle for these ideas 
in the next few years. I do not think so at all. I think this 
idea of social responsibility goes back at least 2,000 years, 
to the man who told us that ‘He who would be great among 
us must be the servant of those around him.” So I do not 
think there will be civil war between these ideas; I think 
there will be freedom to harmonize these ideas and make 
them work successfully; and I know of no better place to 
begin and show the world that this great, new economic day 
can be had than in your plant, wherever you are, back home. 
The finest thing I can wish for you is God's blessing in mak- 
ing it possible for Joe White and Joe Black to walk together 
as they should, walk together toward greater productivity 
and greater service for their fellow man. 


Materials Handling Equipment for Textiles 


(Continued from Page 25) handling problem seems the 
greatest and where a good many mill men have done some- 
thing about it. For instance, around our warehouses where 
we store both our raw stock and finished goods we are 
handling large packages weighing 300 to 500 pounds, and 
more each. This lends itself particularly well to material 
handling equipment because we are not only confronted 
with transportation but also double-decking or tiering of 
the goods. In many cases we must have selective storage be- 
cause of many grades, styles or stocks, Many men have 
found that they can use electric or gas industrial fork type 
trucks which will handle several bales or packages at a time 
and also do their tiering. In many cases one or two men 
with an electric fork truck will supplant as many as eight 
to ten hand truckers and the tiering is done with all the 
ease in the world. Other mills are using overhead tramrail 
cranes to do the handling within the warehouses, and of 
course many are using hand trucks with portable elevators 
or stackers. Some mills have mechanized the handling of 
their laps and roving cans from their picker and card rooms. 
This is particularly advantageous when the departments are 
not adjacent to each other or not on the same level. 

Our next big handling problem in many mills is the yarn, 
both filling and warp, from the spinning to spooling, yarn 
conditioning, weave room or to whatever process it goes to 
next.’ In most cases this also involves a certain amount of 
storage which can be in bins, boxes or trucks as the con- 
ditions permit. This operation has been accomplished by the 
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any other beam to get it out. 


use of various types of equipment. Some use belt conveyors, 
chutes, electric lift trucks for handling it in boxes; to a 
number of other methods. Where the departments are dis- 


tantly located, many mills have tramrail with automatic dis- 
_ patch units, into which they load their trucks of yarn, press 


a button and the unit raises and goes to the other end where 
it is unloaded, and re-loaded with empty trucks to be re- 
turned. 


Another important phase of handling in the mill is that 


of the section warp beams and loom beams. Here again we 
have large packages to handle and the tendency is toward 
still larger beams. There are several ways of doing this but 
one of the most popular is that of overhead tramrail where 
the section beams are picked up with a hoist at the warpers, 
in many cases weighed on track scales so that they do not 
have to set the load down to get the weight, and carried 
to ae racks which are usually located back of the slash- 

. The same system picks the beam from storage for load- 
a onto the slasher creels. The same type of system gen- 
erally works well for handling of the loom beams from the 
slashers into storage and onto the tying-in rooms. I would 
like to mention here that a good many mills have installed 
a vertical type storage rack, which in connection with the 
overhead handling system, gives them 100 per cent selective 
storage on these beams. This is extremely important in 
plants that are running a lot of different style goods. Any 
one beam in the storage area can be had without moving 
This saves a great deal of 
damage as well as handling of the beams. 

Our next operation would probably take us into our 
weave rooms where our warp yarn is handled in large 
beams, the filling yarn in boxes or box trucks, and the cloth 
in rolls, and in many cases, large rolls. Also, not to be over- 
looked, is the problem of collecting our quills or bobbins 
which have to be handled to the quill cleaning machines, on 
to storage and back to the spinning room. All of these are 
plain everyday problems to all of you and have been solved 
by some mills by the use of various types of handling 
equipment. Overhead cranes and tracks have been installed 
for handling loom beams. Conveyors and electric powered 
lift trucks have been applied for handling cloth and filling 
yarn. In a number of instances, automatic dispatch systems 
have been utilized for carrying cloth to the cloth room. The 
idea of automatic handling is becoming more and more 
popular among our Southern mills as we, as materials 
handling engineers and mill executives, learn more about 
what can be accomplished and how simply it can be done. 
I could take you to a tire cord plant nearby where they have 
a system which will pick up a 1,200-pound beam in the 
storage department and be dispatched to any one of 132 
twister frames in the plant. When the unit arrives at the 
designated machine, the operator picks up the empty beam 
with an extra hoist on the unit and drops the full beam 
into place on the machine, presses a button and the dispatch 
unit returns automatically to the storage room. 

Another plant has purchased a system which enables the 
receiver in the cloth room to dispatch a unit, on call, to any 
loom in their two weave rooms to pick up a large roll of 
cloth which will be automatically returned to the cloth room. 
We could site you jobs in the Carolinas and Virginia that 
are even more automatic in their handling than those men- 
tioned above. Long years of service have proved that they 
are entirely practical, and in most cases, the labor saving, to 
say nothing about the other advantages such as efficiency in 
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production, safety in handling, etc., will pay for the system 
in two to three years. This is true on most types of properly — 
applied mechanized materials handling equipment. 


There are many other problems around the mill that we 
could talk about such as those in both raw stock and package 
yarn dyeing plants. Overhead cranes and hoists, either 
hand or electric powered, are a common method of handling 
here, although there are many unique ways of accomplishing 
things in one plant over another. 

Since industrial power trucks are on accendancy and fast 
becoming popular, a brief comparison between gas and 
electric trucks seems in order. Gas trucks cost less and that 
is the biggest thing that can be said in their favor. Battery 
operated electric trucks are inherently safer from a fire 
hazard standpoint than gas trucks, in fact, the ratio between 
the two types is 11 to one in favor of the electric trucks. 
Battery powered electric trucks are safer, more dependable, 
smoother in operation, less expensive to operate and main- 


tain, and they last many times longer than gas trucks. 


It is an old adage that ‘Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” It is true that in normal times we are blessed with 
ample raw materials, as well as labor, and it is possible that 
we may have a tendency to be wasteful with just that which 
makes us a rich and powerful country. Perhaps some relief 
from this wastefulness may be obtained by the application 
of the ‘‘better-methods” approach which translates operating 
costs, investments and technical considerations of “how-to- 
do-it’’ into language that we can all understand. We want 
to know why and ow more productivity will result and why 
and ow new methods will save costs. When we begin to 
study each and every operation with these thoughts in mind, 
we will reach a higher degree of efficiency throughout our 
plants. 


Durene Association Names 1947 Officers 


Election of the following officers for the coming fiscal. 


year has been announced by the Durene Association of 
America: J. B. Frierson, Jr., of Dixie Mercerizing Co., 

president; Harry Horrocks of American Thread Co., Hamp- 
ton Yarn Division, vice-president; J. P. Holt of Aberfoyle 
Mfg. Co., treasurer; and A. C. Layton Newsom, executive 
secretary. At the annual meeting of the association held in 
November, plans were approved to expand promotional 
activities in line with current activities and growing interest 
on the part of manufacturers and retailers in merchandise 
of Durene yarn. 


Indicative of manufacturer interest in providing retailers 
with informative labeling on merchandise made of Durene 
yarn, a sharp increase in the number of license agreements 
requested by manufacturers of men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s hosiery, underwear and outerwear, and upholstery 
fabrics was recorded during recent weeks. Use of Durene 
garment stickers has reached an all-time high, and retail 


HYGROLIT* 
IMPART LIFE and BEAUTY to your FABRICS 


by the well-known Hygrolit Cloth Conditioning Machine, 
Model P-3. A uniformly controlled Hygrolit mist softens 
the fabric, creates a rich and fluffy hand, and restores 
natural moisture lost in previous operations. 


Write for descriptive folder No. 739A 
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EYE And 
BUY APPEAL 


He is the textile chemist and dyer who gives eye 


‘appeal and buy appeal to thousands of textile pro- 


ducts on the counters of stores all over the country. 
He has built fabrics to sales specifications. 


Modern chemistry has made it possible to provide 
chromatic satisfaction at relatively trifling expense. 
People of today may easily gratify their color in- 
stinct in the clothes they wear and colors of greater 


beauty and endurance are constantly being made 
available to all. 


Here at Burkart-Schier we are constantly alert 
to the challenge of the industry’s new needs—de- 
veloping and perfecting wet-processing agents that 
help today’s textiles do a better job. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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A PAIR OF ACES 


A palr of production aces,—Dary Ring Traveler and your 
Dary Representative. The Dary Ring Traveler wears longer 
‘at increased spindle speeds with any type or count yarn, 
for any spinning or twisting job. Your Dary Representative 
is always ready to serve you. 


Use them both. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ven ean bet on this pair. 


PROCESSED JOUN HUMPHRIES, BOX 843. GREINVILLE, 
SYMBOL OF JOHN WH. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA Ga. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN. BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 


J. B. GOODGAME H, E, POTTER 


GOODGAME and POTTER 


MECHANICAL | DESIGNERS 


Machine and Tool Design — Product Development 
Patent Drawings — Drafting — Commercial Art 


217 SMITH BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Read the Classified Ads on Pages 42 and 43 
Industry’s 


Source 
ALKALIES | 


PA 
TRADE MARK .. > 
and related products 


af 


Soda Ash Para-Dichlorobenzene Para-Baco* 
Caicium Chioride Liquid Chlorine = 


Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 


"= Special Alkalies Sodium Nitrite 


Ammonium Chloride Potassium Carbonate 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


RECTOR STREET NEWYORK 6, N.Y. 


ie... BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 

Charlotte Chicage Cincinnati Cleveland 

Houston + New Orleans - New York Philadelphia 
Be Pittsburgh - St. Louls + Syracuse 

7 “Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 

ae 


advertising featuring the advantages of Durene yarn in 

creased more than 400 per cent in the months of Septem 

ber and October over the same two months last year. 
The quality control plan of the Durene Association will 


be stepped up to keep pace with the increasing number of | 


styles made of Durene yarn scheduled by licenses for 1947 
Retail store buyers report that the quality control plan ha: 


definite value to them from the standpoint of quality as- | 
surance in a market where identified quality merchandise | 


is of growing significance. 
Ouality Wins Friends, 


The sales training manual 


Additional sales training material will be made available 
shortly. 
by university schools of retailing is also noted. 


Two Southern A. A. T. C. C. Meetings Scheduled : 


. The December meeting of the Southeastern Section of 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists | 
was scheduled to have been held Dec..7 in the Ansley 


Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., and the Piedmont Section of the Asso- 


ciation will hold its winter meeting Jan. 25 at the Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C. The Southeastern Section program § 
“Experimental Studies j 


was to have featured a paper on 


of Vat Dyeing” by O. W. Clark, assistant manager of the 


sales application laboratories, Calco Chemical Co., Bound | 
Brook, N. J. Mr. Clark was to discuss vat dyeing under | 


the following headings: (1) factors to be considered in 


selection of vat dyes for application to cloth by continuous § 


Wide demand for Durene educational literature | 


has proven very popular with train- j 
ing directors and buyers of stores throughout the country. § 


methods operating at high temperature; (2) application on | 


package machines, cascade machines and continuous warp 


dyeing. machines; and (3) application to wool stock, ‘top, | 


and yarns. 


Nominations prepared by the nominating committee of 


the Southeastern Section were presented as follows: A. 
Kempton Haynes, chairman; Matthew T. Barnhill, vice- 
chairman; Dr. Howard M. Waddle, secretary; 
Morse, treasurer: William B. Griffin, councilor; and a sec 
tional committee of Robert O. Simmons, 
Arnold, H. Gillespie Smith, George E. Missbach. 


The program for the meeting of the Piedmont Section | 


has not been completed and Wyss L. Barker, chairman, ad 
vises that letters giving full details will be mailed as soos 
as the program is 


Larger Caustic Soda Sought 


Producers of caustic soda were scheduled to confer Dec. 
with Civilian. Production Administration officials in at 
effort to work out a plan for-settling the supply problems o 
a group of Southern textile mills which are threatened wit! 
either closing down or limiting their operations because 0! 
a shortage of the industrial chemical. It was announced tha 
efforts would be made by both sides to arrive at an agree 
ment on furnishing the minimum needs of the mills on ; 
voluntary basis, but a government spokesman warned that 1! 
no agreement was reached it may be necessary to do the jol 
by C. P. A. directive. Approximately 20 mills in the Caro 
linas and Georgia, it was revealed, have been unable to 
place orders for their 1947 caustic soda needs with thet: 
customary suppliers. Two suppliers reported they wer 
withdrawing from this business partly because it is no 
profitable and because they need their production to mak: 
their own end products. 
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zs Philadelphia Institute Board Has Meetings 
m 


The Philadelphia Textile Institute's board of governors a 
will net at West Point, Ga., Oct. 31-Nov. 1, as guests of West ‘ 
- of MagPoint Mfg. Co. Plans for sponsoring a 1947 National Tex- 


147 ile Seminar were discussed at the meeting and a new mem- : . | 
ha: er to the board was named. “The success of the 1946 eae es 

as. (seminar was so striking and the demand from industry so ee a 
dise Mereat that it became imperative for the board to sponsor as 4 ae. 
ual 1947 event,” H. Wickliffe, Rose, chairman, said, adding 4 
ain. Invitations will be sent, in due course, to leading repre- 


sentatives of the entire textile industry.” David Cook, gen- 

was elected to the board’s membership to succeed Dr. Bers Sehr 

Robert Rose of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., who . pate ea 

At the regular monthly meeting of the board later last te | sad a Pe 


led Memonth Millard D. Brown, president of the foundation, pre- 
tists Mang to be erected to comprise the new Philadelphia Textile 


sso. Maly at Germantown, Pa. In making this presentation Mr. 
Brown. announced that the foundation would continue its 


ram M™meppeal to industry for the necessary funds to accomplish 
dies his work. “In the final analysis,’ he said, “we on this ¥ 
the are but the instrument of the textile industry to serve 
sind in the creation of these facilities for textile education 
naar vhich plays such a tremendously important part in the pros- = 
1 in Megperity of the industry. Our textile industry has already in} 
with an adequate supply of trained men and women in 
var] this industry can the industry itself grow and prosper.” 
Cotton Maid Will Go To France 
The 1947 Maid of Cotton will fly to Paris and the : | 
vice. Wapriviera in the spring, the National Cotton Council has an- 
a nounced. It will be the first time that cotton’s goodwill 
sec- representative has flown the Atlantic or visited a foreign 
Air France will fly the Maid from New York in late 3 
March. On her return from Paris and Cannes she will re- = 
ume her coast tour to display her cotton wardrobe, espe- 
‘ially styled by America’s topnotch designers, at fashion 
shows in more than 30 cities. 
She will display the same wardrobe in France, and will 
ulso have designed for her there some Parisian creations by AN Renee Se 
famous continental couturiers. In America, she will be ac- 
ompanied by Mary Allie Taylor of Memphis, tour man- 
ger. On the trip abroad, Miss Taylor and Margot Herzog, 
fashion director for the Cotton Council and the Cotton- 
wit) Textile Institute, will the maid. 
se 0 
tha More than 250 persons all branches of the 
grec rayon textile industry attended a testimonial luncheon in 
on New York City Nov. 13, honoring Frank R. Scull, sales 
nanager of A. M. Tenney Associates. The luncheon, held 
e jol it the Park Lane Hotel, was arranged under the auspices Seren 
Caro { the Textile Salesmen’s Association. R. G. Woodbury 
le to Textile Banking Co., T.-S. A. president, presided and 
thet ntroduced the many speakers who paid tribute to the guest 
honor. Mr. Scull, who has been connected with the rayon 
$s no ndustry for 29 years, has served with four different rayon Bie ie 5 
mak roducers and has sold acetate yarn for every producer of aes 


hat yarn with one exception. 
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SELLING 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISING CONVERTING 


Domestic Export 


Agencies in the Principal World Markets 


L. é Co., Inc. 
40 Worth Street New York 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY | Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


V6 TRAOEL MARK Pat OFF 


J.N. PEASE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton boods Market 


Sales broadened somewhat in New York City’s cotton 
textile market during the last week of November, particular- 
ly in goods for quick delivery on which buyers paid premi- 
ums up to 25 per cent over old ceiling levels. 

Demand for all types of desirable fabrics was heavy, but 
the possible impact of the coal strike on consumer purchas- 
ing power caused buyers to withdraw on long-term buying 
for the second quarter of 1947. Mills were not pressing 
offerings because they are booked heavily through the first 
quarter and negotiations for wage increases are pending. 

There was fair business in print cloths and sheetings for 
first quarter delivery and some industrial users bought to 
June with prices from ceilings to 19 per cent higher. 

Some. conversation is being carried on in Worth Street 
on the subject of protective clauses in contracts to cover 


‘possible interruptions in both production and deliveries 


due to the coal situation, it is reported. Though a good 
number of houses indicate their contracts already carry pro- 
visions for just such emergencies, some concerns will prob- 
ably insert such clauses if the miners continue to stay away 
from the pits for a protracted period. 

In most cases mills are believed by Worth Street sources 
to be in pretty good shape where coal reserves are concerned 
and unless the strike runs for a long time, they say, little 
harm should be felt. However, a drawn-out strike would 
most certainly have a bullish effect upon the cotton goods 
trade, one observer warns. 

Higher prices for cotton goods are in the offing. This is 
the opinion of several Worth Street executives who point 
to the fact that more and more commission organizations are 
now selling spot and nearby print cloths and sheetings at 
increases running from ten to 30 per cent over old ceilings. 
And more houses will adopt higher prices for contract 
orders, they predict. The pressure for hard-to-get print 
cloths and sheetings is beginning to tell. 

Mills, converters and other textile suppliers still must 
honor all C. C. and other priority-rated orders other than 
those issued under the recently revoked low-cost clothing 
order, M-328B, the Civilian Production Administration em- 
phasized recently. C. P. A. said that with the ending of 
M-328B a misapprehension has arisen among some sup- 
pliers in regard to C, C.-rated orders. Under M-328B, 


C..P. A.- granted C..C: ratings to manufacturers in the low- 


cost clothing program, but in serving these ratings on sup- 
pliers, manufacturers had to certify on Form CPA-4412 
that the fabric ordered would be used in the program. This 
certification was required so that the supplier would know, 
in accepting the order, whether he could deduct the quantity 
of fabric ordered from the amount of that fabric he had to 
set aside for the low-cost clothing program. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Their superfine 
on : Controls over the production and distribution of cotton | 


finish is a 
ur- sale yarn were removed Nov. 26 by the Civilian Production | d 7°45 
ui- Administration through the revocation of Order M-317C, tr qaql ft ion amon g 


fm which was promulgated to stabilize and increase the indus- ° 
ut Hi try’s production, and also to overcome a distorted distribu- mM 1 | | men. 
tion pattern. Widespread buying of sale yarn mills by the 
ng large weaving mills resulted early this year in users of yarn , Cee 1873 
ng having difficulty obtaining supplies. Furthermore, yarn pro- superiniondénts and 
rst duction was not sufficient to meet all demands. 
Under the order, each spindle that produced sale yarn in gi gupstie weve been 
Of giany of a specified list of groups on Dec. 31, 1945, a normal re DIAMOND 
to "i production date, had to continue producing yarns in those FINISH" to keep them 
groups. Through the order, aided by an incentive price OUT of ring trouble and 
eet @ program, production of cotton sale yarn was built up during IN high production. In 
er the second, third, and present quarters of 1946 to an amount these 73 years our de- 
ies MM sufficient to meet the needs of manufacturers. signs have kept pace 
od The order was revoked because of ‘this increased sine with machinery improve- 
ro- f™mtion, because of the recent break in the cotton market re- ments, so that today’s 
b- sulting in the release of. inventories, the ending of price con- "innnd Finish’ line 
fay MM trols, and the general policy of C. P. A. to remove textile inclodes over 1 666 
and other controls at the earliest possible moment. i tae 
| rings, to suit your every 
ces Several carded yarn mills have Stopped selling on a week- 
ed to-week basis since controls were revoked and are now sell- —— EXACTLY. 
tle g@iing one to two months ahead, it is reported in the Phila- 


ld delphia market. Another devel t of the tl reeks : (MASS.) 
- ¢ lia marke nother development of the three weeks WHITINSVE LLE 


since price ceilings were taken off has been spinner in- 


sistence on regular contracts, something that was frequent- SPIANIAG RENG CO. 
is lacking during the period of governmental control, buyers 
ar say. 7 Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 
are One carded mill is reported to be selling thorugh February 
at the basis of the old ceiling prices, ‘in round figures.” 
gs. Qa lhe representative for another carded mill indicated he was 
act “booking through January for the first time, and in October 
‘int prices, with ‘‘slight’’ adjustments for scarce numbers. 
Announcement that M-317C has been terminated failed 
ust to cause any eyebrows to be raised in the Philadelphia 
1an #@trade. This had been anticipated and observers feel that 
ing most of the order has been ignored for some time, even as 
-m- far back as the third quarter in some cases. A few spinner 
of @™magents did lament the fact that they had not held up on their 


up- fourth quarter export set-asides, as some mills had done INDUSTAIRE 


8B, while awaiting removal of the C. P. A. order. 

Numerous sellers indicate that they will now ‘‘get out” T N ~ A F f) ~ RS 
up- of the export business, though they admit receiving fre- | = 

412 quent inquiries from such sources. The Middle East is said ) For Faster Drying 


‘his gto be seeking from firms that will no longer export, heavy- PERDIER drying of textiles is assuted when Tndustaies 


Ow, weights of knitting yarns, such as 16s and 20s. Tenter Frame Dryers are used, for these dryers employ 
tity new, proven techniques of applying large volumes of hot air 
1 to at the proper points and angles. They give you even drying 


over the entire width, including selvages. And you save 


money, too, for these high-speed multiple unit dryers give 
J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. greater control of drying, low operating and maintenance 


™~ 


: costs . . . even the initial investment is small. Do vour 
Selling Agents drying this modern, money-saving way. Investigate Indus- 
40 Worth St lies York City taire Dryers now. 
+ + + | Write today for detailed 


: Engineering Data Unit 
Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD | INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPANY 


612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 24 Chestnut St. * Needham, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, 


offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplre: 


who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We that operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carroll, 523 Clairmont Ave., 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937. Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
5859: J. W. Webb, 633 Moreland Ave. N.E., Phone Cr. 5043, Atlanta, Ga.; G. R. 
Easley, 304 McPherson Lane, Phone 6157-W, Greenville, S. C. Warehouses at 
Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenvile, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St.. Memphis, Tenn.; Oliver D. Landis, N,. C. Agent, 7718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 
4, N. C. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div,, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C,; 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St.. Mobile, Ala.; T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID co., Textile Resin Dept., 
Reprs.: J. E. Moore, Mgr., Walter Knoepfel, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Office: 513 South Tryon 
St., Charlotte, N. C:!: Jesse Hodges, Sou. Repr. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Blidg.; Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CO., INC., P. O Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou, Repr.: 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeak & Ohio Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. 
ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO.., 
N. Tryon St., 


Bound Brook, N. J. Sou. 
Repr., 3333 Wilkinson Blvd., 


Plants, Charlotte, N. 


Jasper M. 


INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
W. L. Mills, 803 Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282: Philip L. 
Lavoie, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville; 8. C., Phone County 7614: Harry Green, 1934 Dimon St., Columbus, Ga., 
Phone 3-9727. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, 
N.C 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 
Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 

BARBER-COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Il. 
ville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 
BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS. Gastonia, N. C. 
BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y Sou. Reprs.: 


44-A Norwood Place, 
S. W. Atlanta, Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


J. D. Quern and D. S. 


Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 

BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William J. 
Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C., Phone 150. 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., 
Jr., W. B. Uhler, Paul C. Thomas. 
BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Harold C. 
Smith, Greenville, S. C.; J. Ernest Brecht, P. O. Box 2023, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr.: Russell C. 
Young; Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga:.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C. P..C. Blackman, 


BROOKLYN eee CORP., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
841, Greenville, 


BROWN CO., Ret DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greernville, S. C.., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden:; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattonooga, 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther. 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemica! Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Clif 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Ohicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


BURLINGTON UCNGINEERING CO., Graham, N. C. Reps.: J. A. Okey, Gra- 
ham, N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.: Chas. L. Okey. Rock Hill, 8. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa.. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 


CAROLINA INDUSTRIAL FILMS, 125 W. Pirst St., Charlotte 2, N. Cc. L. B. 
Roberts, Production Chief: A. H. Sterling. Director of Sales. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


John Batson, Box 


Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
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Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267: ° 


Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc. 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Rep.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 8S. Main S8t., Dallas, 
Tex. 

CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C.. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York ow 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reprs.: 
342, Phone 3129, Concord, N. C.:; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 
481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, S. C. Jack M. Gibson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Phone 
3713, Greenville, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried 
at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage 
Co., Greenville, S. C.; Bonded Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Textile Prod- 
ucts Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. 
CLOVERLEAF MFG. CO., Honesdale, Pa. 
Station, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newran, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., L. Hawley Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LCOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville. S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.;: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H: O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Textile Accessory Reps.: J. O. Cole, 
P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 
8S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; T. A 
Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. V-Belt Reprs.: O. E: Stevens, P. O. 
Box 1659, Charlotte, N. C.; R. D. Newton, 1503 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 
O. T. Voyles, 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; V. V. Cook, 5238 10th Court 
S., Birmingham, Ala.; W. E. Wayland, P. O. Box 241, Jacksonville Beach, Fila.: 
A. J. Zeller, 3800 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr. 
The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CoO., INC., W. D., Greenville, 5. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION; Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Shop Equip- 
ment Branch, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, & 
C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., 5.W., W. M. Mitchell 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office 
Wilmington, Del. D., C, Newman, Mer. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 & 
Church St., R. D. Sloan, Mgr.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R 
Vieira, W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.: J. A 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, 8. C.: J. T. MeGregor 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr.. Hickory 
N..C, Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St.. N. W., A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.: M. & 
Morrison, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.: J. E. Dempsey 
Orlando, Pla.; J. A. Verhage; Memphis, Tenn. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. Fourth 
St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. Sou 
Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Hatris Mfg. 
2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Aller 
Blidg., Greenville, S. C.; 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rep.: R. C. Aycock., 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bide 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Prankli» 
Process Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanoogs 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., 
N. C.: C. E. Honeycutt. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 1620 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.: 110 Milb) 
St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales Office at 521-523 C 
& S&S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector 8t., 
Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race &t 
Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, NW. O. 
3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. C. J. Lassiter. 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; David B, Smith, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thomp- 
son, Asheville, N. C.; Frank B. Crusan, Greenville, 8S. C.; Hugh D. Brower, 
Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Columbia, S. C.; Guy H. Sowards, Raleigh, WN 
C.; P. W. Black, Richmond, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, W. Va 
E. H. Chapman, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; James E. Campbell) 
Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices 


Anite Gilbert, Box 


Sou. Rep.: W. A. Kennedy, Dilworth 


Bou 


1337 W. Second Ave., Gastonis 
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CAROLINA LOOM REED Co. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


rod- SH EHS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS: 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE SC. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Fis. 
gr. 
bers: 
extile 
cid | F it’s Cusp Service and Accuracy you re- 
- quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 
quip 
zs, 
chel! 
MACHINE €0. 
York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 
| 
i We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
wg SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 
“sox 


alles 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 

WORKS 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


PARTS | 
GASTONIA, NortH CAROLINA 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MACS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 


R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(READY TO SERVE YOU) 


Wh make 


LONG Blade Spindles. 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected method 
of electric welding, and 
guarantee all spindles not 
to break under running 
conditions. 


We also change Acorn 
and Whorl sizes to mill 


specifications. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


W. Franklin Avenue Extension - - - Phone 213 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 8S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO., Graham, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. A. Okey, Graham, 
N. C.; Wm. E. Wyche, Gastonia, N. C.; Chas. L. Okey, Rock Hill, S. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahistrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mer., P. O. Box 4028, Atianta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573; F. W. Tibdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga.. Phone: P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark,: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St.. New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battery Machinery Co., 100-102 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth S8t., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 6107 S. Pranklin St., Tampa. 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad and Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 5S. Main 8t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; W. P. 
Wallace, Phone 2-0663. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GRINNELL CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants: 1431 W. Morehead S8t., 
Charlotte 1, N. C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga. A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8. C.; . @. Robertson, Jr.. Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H. & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, Sales and Service Representatives. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. Rep.: 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-J; J. W. Byrpes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; G. J. Reese, 315 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La.; C. L. 
Elgert, 306 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md., Tel. 
Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen Allen. Va., Tel. 5-1620; 
J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Ra., N. E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. 
7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: C. G. Schultz, 1301 
W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; W. C. McMann, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916: W. A. Isenburg, Lubrica- 
tion Engineer, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth 8t., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg.. 
Austin, Tex. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. O. 
Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8. C. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E.H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N .C. Sou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C.: Sou. Sales Megr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778, Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Pulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., P. O. Box 647, Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., 
P. O. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. 
Greenville, S. C. W. 0. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atienta. Ga.; 


Geo. A. 
(Bill) Anderson, Phone 7122; C., F. 


1440-44 Tryon 8St., Char- 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C.., 


Plant and Offices. 
Harold Mahon, Greens- 
Charles C. Withington, Greenville. 


s. C. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Blidg., 
Greenville, 8S. C.: Claude B. Ter, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville. 8. 


C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., 


Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. 


Green- 


Cherokee. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 
Charlotte, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, 5. C 


LANDIS, OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 4, N. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8S. C 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry Ww. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 444 Norwood Place, Greenville, Ss. C., 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 5S. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Correspond- 
ents: Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; John P. Maguire, 
Jr., Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham; Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia—American 
Mchy. Co., Atlanta; Bigg Supply Co.,. Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville; North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount; Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont. 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt. & Sup. Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City, Brooks Equip. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp.. Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon. Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn, Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leiscester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., St. Louis 4, Mo. G. Y. Prankle, Gen. Branch 
Mgr., Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham 3, Ala.; J. B. Trotter, Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 42-B Adams St., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Gen Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mger., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyas L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford. C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bldg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; James I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Jackson, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine BSt., 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt. L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Frank S. Beacham, Honea Path, 8. C.: H. B 
Askew, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; J. Fred Sumner, Mt. Holly, N. C.; J. K 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C:; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Whse., 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Falls L. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales Engineers: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161, 
Greensboro, N. C.;: F. D. Jacoway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.: Claud M. Hendrix 
P. O. Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.; F. W. Phillips; Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: Jame 
E. McNeely, Jr., 223 W. Fourth St., Gastonia, N. C.; James A. Sorrells, Jr. 
Box 1062, Nashville, Tenn. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. sie John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., a Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. Sou. 
Sales and Service: E. W. Klumph, Cliff Myers, Thomas Wilheit, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co.., Greenville, S. 


PAGE BELTING CO., INC., P. O. Box 482, Concord, N. H. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam M. Virgin, 3410 Alta Vista Dr., Chattanooga, Tenn., Phone 2-9457. Special 
Repr.: L. Robert B. Rowland, P. O. Box 1313, Greenville, 5. C., Phone 1302 
Distributors: Dillon Supply Co., 5 West St., Raleigh, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co. 
Church St., Durham, N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., 5 Church 8St., Rocky Mount. 
N. C.; Dillon Supply Co., E. Mulberry St., Goldsboro, N. C.: Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co., 1221-1225 Market St., Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 

PAWTUCKET MFG CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distributor: Industrial Sup- 
ply Co., Clinton. 8. C. 

PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia. 
PEASE & CO.. 1189'S E. Pifth St.. 
PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Megr., 805 Bona Allen Bldg.. Atlanta 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro. 


N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient. points. 


3-4287, 


S. C. New England 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 


N. Cc. D. W. Peach. 
Charlotte, N. C 
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DENMAN 


LOOM PARTS 


Proven in Practice 


‘(yTerrell Machi ine Co../,.. 


CHARLOTTE, 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO. 


i. B CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Southern Representatives 


har- Atlas Electric Devices Co. Macbeth Corporation 
 N. ae Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers Color Matching and Cotton 
Her- | Weather-Ometers Classing Lamps 
¥y | Mount Hope Machinery Co. 

Co. Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
“ol Package Tying Machines Straighteners 
dr ix Cidega Machine Shop, Inc. Venango Engineering Co., Inc. 
ame Knitting Looms for Wide, Narrow Package, Raw Stock and Skein 

x, oe Fabrics and Trimmings Dyeing Equipment 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


wi Wj] RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS | 
FROM A SOUTHERN MILL” 
wc 
ante ia} NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
stock: NORTH CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


(PATENTED) 


#7) “BILTRITE” CANVAS LUG STRAP 


LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS., U.S.A. 


We build single, double and triple Hank Clocks and 


Pick Counters. Yardage Counters and Special Counters 


WA K INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. (Group Department, Joseph F. Freeman, Mgr.) 


Home Office, Greensboro, N. C. Group Specialists: Ed. A. Maxwell, E. G. Jones, 
Joe L. McLean. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. 
Welfore Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
mercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. ©. 


Grant Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., James 


(Group Accident and Health and 
Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 


RADIO CORP. OF AMERICA, Atlanta, Ga. Distributor for North and South 
Carolina: Southern Radio Corp., 1201 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Dis- 
tributor for Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee: The Yancey Co., 340 Peach- 
tree St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO., THE, Main Office: 335-37 W. Fifth St.. 
Cincinnati 1, O. Tel. Cherry 7830; Atlanta Office: Erwin Worstman, 888 Ma- 
rietta St., Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Hemlock 1677; Charlotte Office: J. R. Wikle and 
John Vogler. P. O. Box 1088, Charlotte 1, N. C. Tel. 4-1626; Dallas Office: D. 
F. McKinnon, 3200 Main St., Dallas, Tex., Tel. Central 6415. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N..C. Sou. Reprs.: 
H. McKenzie, Harry H. Sims, William W. Ray. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: 


Thomas J. Hall, Thomas 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
S.W., Atlanta; Ga., P. O. Box 4305. C. 
J. Warren Mitchell. P. O. Box 1589. Green- 
ville, S. C.: A. &. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road. Winston-Salem. 
N. C.: Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas. Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro. 
N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine. Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


Sou. Office: 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.; Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas. 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles S. Smart. Jr., Selling Agts., Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graes, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.: Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whisnant, 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Rep.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main S8t., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., 
Dallas, Tex.: A. Welling La Grone, 1105 Augusta St., Greenville, 58. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St.. New York 20, N. Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 
3, N. C., Phone 2-0704: James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, 
N. C.; C. C. Hurst, Dist. Mer., Shell Oi] Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., 
Greensboro, N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr. Shell Oil Co., Inc., Pinckney 
Court, Spartanburg, S. C.; J. ©. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., 700 
Blossom St., Columbia, S. C.; Div. Offices: 400 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga., E. R. Boswell, Mgr. Industrial Products. Office and Bulk Depots: Atlanta, 
Ga.: Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Macon, Ga.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. C. Wilson, Megr., 
Sales. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., 
lumbia, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial 
Lubricating Engineers: C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; C. O. 
Penn, P. O. Box 2090, Jackson, Miss.; L. M. Kay, 332 8th St., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; G. R. Dyer, P. O. Box 1710, Atlanta 1, Ga.; R. L. Parrish, 211 Clatre 
Drive, Thomasville, Ga.: A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fia.; R. R. 
Boatright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; W. A. Edmundson, 124 143rd 
Ave., St. Petersburg 6; Fla.; W. H. Lipscomb, 31 Pinkney St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
M. K. Williams, 135 Shelbourne Rd., Asheville, N. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 
5516, State College Station, Raleigh, N. C.; R. A. Smith, P. O. Box 1366, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; H. 8S. Fite, P. O. Box 299, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CoO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY Co., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. 5. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.: and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C. WN. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 7777, 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. (‘‘Blackie’’) Carter, Box 
2206, Phone 2043, Greenville, S. C 


Atlanta, Ga., 
Industrial Oi) 
Jacksonville, Fla., Co- 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. lst St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 903 Pulaski St., Columbia, 8S. C.; Tennessee District Office: 
Third Nationa] Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn.; Warehouses: Knoxville, Tenn., 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, Tenn., Memphis, Tenn., 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 


S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker. 
Gullford College, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. O.; 
M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8. © 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St.. 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., 8.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 6549 
Peachtree Battle Ave.. Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E.. 
Atianta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8. C.; S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


S.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
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SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth S8t., 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; Charlotte, N 
C.. L. A. Dillon. Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
5. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Greén- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division 
of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Mgr. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
well Ave., 


Char- 


Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


New York City. Sou. Office, 
Ira L. Griffin, Mer., W. N. Eline, 2500 Ros- 
Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO,, 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 269, Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: D. C. Ander- 
son. P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga.; J. R. Frederline, Jr., P. O. Box 968, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; H. B. Cabiness, Box 188, Monroe, N. C. 


TERRELL CO., THE, Charlotte. N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901. Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722. Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D L. Keys, 8S. Brooklyn 
Sta.. Baltimore; Md.;: W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M. Edwurds, Goldsboro, 


N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C: W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.: J. 8S. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, S. C.: L. C Mitehum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 


Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, New Brittain. Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 


Harrison Bldg... Room 414, 4 8S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977; G..R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel, 
8-7117; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.,:New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 


Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Jackson 5588; G. J. McLernon, 209 Hubbard St., San An- 
tonio 2, Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia Ave., Charlotte 4, 
N. C., Tel. 3-7015; J. A. Dickson, 720 Market St., Knoxville, Tenn., Tel. 3-4566; 
T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 3515-M. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 
TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. et. 
Charlotte 2-3063. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville 8. 
S.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. S&S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Mavnard, P. O. Box 
4565, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin, 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. 
S. Main St., Winston- Salem, oe. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 5. C., Robt. W. Bailey, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Pranklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C.. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, V 
WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Mer., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, 8S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
A. A. (‘Red’’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at a 
Hill, 8S. C. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington. N. C.; 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, Ill, Box 123, Grif. 
fin, Ga. 


Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 


public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 11842 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. Clifton E. Wat- 
son and 8S. P. V. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Re 


ps.: Walter 
F. Daboll; 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. 


Daboll, 
703 Jefferson Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; R. T. Hardy, 1012 Garfield Ave., Palmyra. 
N..d. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY C©oO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey. Bidg., 


Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock: Atlanta Office. 
1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Windle, Jr., No. 4 Beverly Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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1945 Bell Avenue - Concord, N. H. 


FLAT BELTING 
Made from the finest selection of belt- 
ing hides, especially for Textile Mills 


Complete Stocks for Immediate Shipment 
from 


P.O. Box 1313—Phone 1302 
Greenville, South Carolina 


ROBERT B. ROWLAN D, Special 


of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 
and Ongineers 
ATLANTA 


WENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
N INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


COTTON - RAYON : WOOL - SILK - NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other phases 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pet. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning rdom since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


4 bricators 


SLASHER CYLINDERS 


Recovered, Resurfaced and Repaired 


SIZE KETTLES 


Stainless or Mild ‘Steel — Jacketed or Plain 


DRY CANS 
Stainless Steel and Copper 


ELECTROPLATING 


6TEXTILE SERVICE COMPANY 


Phone 5150 SPARTANBURG, S.C. O. Box 1527 


D & M PLATING CO. 


1906 Main St. « COLUMBIA, S. C. « Phone 2-9032 


Specializing in 


INDUSTRIAL CHROME 


for textile parts salvage and longer rust-free service 


: ~ Also — 


DECORATIVE PLATING WITH 


GOLD + COPPER « NICKEL « SILVER + BRASS 


CADMIUM « CHROME « TIN « ZINC 
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FUSETRONS 


Get Many Kinds of Protection—Here- 
tofore Not Available by Installing 
FUSETRONS throughout the Electri- 
cal System 


Do Everything Fuses Do—and Much, 


MUCH MORE! 
@ Entirely wipe out Needless Blows caus- 
ed by motor starting currents or other 


harmless overloads. 
Give thermal protection to panelboards and switches and 
prevent needless blows caused by heating in panelboards and 
switches. 
Protect Motors against BURNOUT. 
Give DOUBLE protection to Large Motors. 
Provide simplest way to prevent damage from Single phasing. 
Make protection of SMALL Motors against burnout, simple 
and inexpensive. 
On New installations, proper size switches and panels can be 
used instead of oversize. 
Permit use of larger motor or adding more motors on circuit 
WITHOUT installing larger switch or panel. 
Protect Coils, Solenoids and Transformers against burnout. 
GET ALL THE FACTS! 
CALL, OR WRITE :— 

Fit Standard fuse holders, 


lI N | () N Sizes from 1/10 to 600 amp. in both 125, 
250 and 600-volt types. 


PHONE 4-6417 606 S. MINT STREET 
CHARLOTTE 1, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Vocet No. 14 SouTHERN 


A durable, economical closet 
for Mills, Factories and all 
types of industrial installation 


The Vogel No. 14 
has a vitreous china 
top supply bowl, 
heavy flush valve, 
reinforced hard- 
wood seat, painted 
white enameled 
drum shaped tank 
and union ell flush 
connection. 


(The Number 14 
is not frost-proof) 


When installing No. 14 
closet trap must be 
set directly under bowl. 


Joseph A. Vogel 
Company 


Wilmington 99 «+ Delaware 


EL, propucts 


QUALITY SHUTTLES 


WATSON-WILLIAMS 
have led the field for 116 years. 


Count on our representatives to help you solve your shuttle / 
problems and to fill your shuttle needs. 


‘Southern Representatives: 

WATSON and DESMOND, Clifton E. Watson and S. P. V. Desmond, 
11814 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., John W. LITTLEFIELD, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Walter F. DABOLL, 703 
Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. mes 


MITCHAM & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 271 — North Marietta St. — Phone 2098 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


W 


Exporting, Moving, Overhauling and 
Erecting Textile Machinery 


Manufacturing Textile Machine Parts 
and Supplies 


FIRS T IN RUBBER 


B. F. Goodrich Industrial Rubber Products | 


Transmission Belts 


V-Belts ——> 


Hose 


Phone 5026 
BUILDERS BUILDING 


(ENGINEERING SALES] 


co mMP AN 


Engineered Application 
Dependable Quality |} 


Prompt Service 


Conveyor Belts 


Phone 534 


ALLEN BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE r 
TEL-SO26 CHARLOTTEN.C. 
NOTHING BUT GUARANTEED 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA ' 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


Leaders of the new 80th Congress will start 
with a three-fold fiscal objective: (1) A 20 per 
icent cut, across the board, in individual income 
taxes; (2) balancing the current budget, and (3) 


myear’s budget will be set at about 30 billion dol- 
lars, a drop of 12 billion from 1946. Depart- 
mental appropriations will meet the sharpest cut 
fin 14 years. Keynote of the new leadership is 
ma sound governmental fiscal policy,” with econo- 
mmy but without parsimony. 


A legislative program is developing in a series 
of leaders’ conferences, with the aim to effect re- 
‘conversion, terminate controls and set the coun- 


visualized at V-J Day, but failed to arrive when 


swept the country. Some painful inequi- 


ies must be smoothed out, including high prices, 
and few expect real prosperity before 1948 or 
1949. 


General interpretation of the election in and 
sut of Congress is that it’s a nationwide protest 
against dominance by left wingers and Com- 
m@munist splinter parties, and their cloud of tax- 
eating locusts, in the affairs of government and 
he country’s economic activity. Planners and 
experimenters have landed in the junk-heap, and 
the market place, rather than bureaucracy, will 
the pace of business. 


While the Administration unquestionably loses 
ontrol of Congress, the election outcome demon- 
mstrates the rugged fact that conservatives of 
oth parties, in both houses, now have a com- 
bined majority strong enough to overturn a Pres- 
dential veto of any important legislation. Radi- 
‘alism and state socialism has become a liability, 
and in fact, a political kiss of death. 


The C. I. O. ambition to run the country took 

he hardest of all election kicks. Only Pepper 

ae(D. Fla.), Murray (D. Mont.), and Kilgore (D. 

V. Va.), are left as its mouthpiece in the Senate. 

A ‘g@ts blacklisting of candidates was an asset, and 
gen almost every state its endorsement was the 


TiN 
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mstarting payments on the national debt. Next 


ry on-the high road for the good times that were . 


knell of defeat. Serving C. I. O. becomes a pre- 


carious political occupation. 


Labor legislation is virtually a certainty, with 
the. big unions brought under sharp control, and 
safeguards for the public raised against the 
depredations of ruthless and power-mad labor 
leaders. It will not be so easy, or popular, to start 


strikes hereafter. Chances are that with possible 
exception of coal there will be no big strikes in 


1947. Congress will not tolerate eeuereunis strike 
epidemic. 


An anti-strike law, which now seems certain, 
will be very, very drastic. Labor dominance of 
government is definitely out at the window. De- 


’ flation hit the labor leaders in the election’s out- 


come; union rank-and-filers, obviously, voted 
their grievances against their leaders. 


The measure of self-restraint, and considera- 
tion for the other fellow and for the public, by 
labor’s spokesmen is the gauge that will de- 
termine the metes and bounds of labor legisla- 
tion. Organized labor must settle its disputes 
forthrightly and honestly across the table and 
avoid strikes, or face the most drastic restrictive 
legislation in the nation’s history. 


Congress will not bend knee hereafter to lead- 
ers who clearly are not backed by their own 
rank-and-filers. Lewis could not beat a Demo- 
cratic senator in West. Virginia. Murray’s P.A.C. 
failed to deliver in Massachusetts, New York, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Wiscen- 
sin, Montana, Washington, California, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Missouri and Utah. Reuther flopped 
in Michigan and Detroit, and only Powell and 
Marcantonio survived in New York. 


The election sweeps a lot of riff-raff out of 
Washington and clears the air like a cool, fresh 
breeze. The great mass of unorganized people— 
white collar workers, farmers and housewives— 
went to the polls and applied the greatest of all 
pressures, their collective ballots. The results: 
a clean sweep in repudiation of government by 
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pitt 
| | 
4 | 


pressure minorities, political fringes and selfish 
groups bent solely on their own gain through ex- 
ploitation of government. 


These things, say victorious party leaders, de- 
cided the election’s outcome: (1) Continuation of 
wartime controls long after the war’s end, with 
shortages and scarcities; (2) strikes, with crip- 
pled production and soaring prices; (8) enlarged 
power of organized labor with no increase in 
labor’s responsibility, or protection of the public 
from ruthless exploitation; (4) high taxes and 
continued government extravagance, and ({5) 
failure to speed reconversion and return to nor- 


Mal business. 


O. P. A. hurriedly went out of business after 
the election in the certain knowledge that one of 


the first moves in Congress would be to revoke | 


all of its appropriations and leave it penniless. 
The straw that probably broke QO. P. A.’s back 
was its refusal to allow Western beet sugar to 
move into Eastern deficit areas because “it would 
be a strikebreaking activity against East coast 
dockworkers,” on strike against shipping com- 
panies. | 


The Administration is about to get a taste in 


rationing. The new appropriations committees. 


will prepare their own budgets, with decision on 
how much each government agency may have to 
spend. There will be little waste left. 


House labor bloc, led by Marcantonio (A. L. P., 
N. Y.), and Delacy  (D. Wash.), is all but wiped 
out in the landslide. Of its 117 adherents, 47 
were defeated and three voluntarily retired. 


Forty-nine of the House members who voted 
to sustain the veto of the Case labor bill failed 
at re-election, while only three who voted to over- 
ride this veto were defeated and 15 others lost 
out in the primaries. | 


The President, always a little slow in keeping 
up, and unable to sense the widening change in 
public opinion, lost no time in throwing overboard 


price and wage controls when the election result; 
were known. Out the wndow went the las } 
vestige of the attempt to fix and manage the na 
tion’s economy through bureaucratic mechanics 
Just as easily this process could have been car 
ried out a year ago. 


These things are gathered from the election’s 


outcome: The President listened to his bureau- | 


crats, and not to the counsel of the sensible me) 
of business, in vetoing price control and labo: 
legislation. In the light of the election’s coli 
sweep, the country called for a return to sanit 


and to honest private enterprise, and for a house. 


cleaning of left wingers and their doctrines. 


Complete change of viewpoint can be expected 
in the Supreme Court, and there’ll be fewer spli 
decisions. Incoming Senate will not confirm any 
new judges or New Dealers who put ideologica! 
concepts ahead of the law. The Court knows this 
Congress can pass laws that will overturn its 
decisions. 


Before the election the Federal Works Agency {| . 
was dusting off the old pump primers calling for @& 


several million dollars of construction projects to 
take up the slack if the country hit a slump. Now 
they are being shelved, for Congress is in no 
mood to make such grants of funds. 


Reduction of 20 per cent in all brackets of per- 
sonal income taxes will be pushed applicable to 


1947 income. Possible reduction in corporate in- | 
come and excise taxes will follow. Later a “‘scien- ; 
tific revision” of the whole revenue structure wil! | 


: be undertaken. 


_ There are good times ahead, if Washington 


omens count, which may be the wave of pros- | 


perity that was visualized at V-J Day, and faile« 


as strikes swept the country. There are a lot of ¥ 


adjustments ahead, but with labor leader domin 


ance declining, they will be easier to make. Muc!): ! 


talked honeymoon between the President an 


Congress will end about Feb. 1, when Congres: | 


begins to enact new precedent-making laws. 


Including Music and Communication. 


RCA SOUND SYSTEMS 


For Every Sound Amplification Purpose In Textile Mills, 


For a survey of your plant by our sound engineer—write— 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA 


* CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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STARCH COMPANY, we, 
ical OF IDAHO pe 


MAGIC VALLEY 
PROCESSING COMPANY 


OF IDAHO 


 MENAN STARCH 


COMPANY, inc. 


OF IDAHO 


15 PARK ROW «+ NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, 


per- 
tO 
| 
ien- 
will § THE NEW EDITION 
of Nelson's 
ros- 
iled 
t | | 
nin 
fuc! 
an 
IS NOW AVAILABLE 
| Completely Revised and Includes a Chapter on 
| The Crompton and Knowles Automatic Magazine 
P< Cloth Bound - Nearly 100 Illustrations 
PRICE $2.00 
| 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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“Wee Leather with the Mair on™ 


LEATHERS 


ORIGINAL GENUINE 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Cut Your Loom Leather 
Costs In Half! 


Taken individually, Textile Leathers are comparatively in- 
expensive items. However, when the costs of all the leathers 
used during the past several years are added up, and losses 
of time due to stoppages for replacements, cost of broken 
picker sticks caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, the. 
total is large. 


If you could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching 
to “BONDARON” Leathers—wouldn’t you do it? 


They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers, 


yet they consistently wear from 3 to 5 times longer. Send us 
a trial order today and prove them on your own looms, 


THERES REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 


Slabs 
n Oak Tan 
Bondaron, plat Belting Lace Leather 
Check Strap* Spinner Belting Valve 
Straps Twister Cots Back Str@ 
Straps Condenser Apron Filleting Lee 
Straps Worsted English Skins 
je Straps unters Persian ends 
: Pickers Apron Leathers English 
Cone Belts Belting Butts 
iting 
round Be 
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617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


a Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


for Nearly Half a Century 
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203 COUNTERS. ee 
that give you better 


“COUNTROL 


One of the most important advances 
» is the adoption of plastics in the pro- 
t duction of the new resetting figure wheels, which are 
designed to resist over-throwing in all Veeder-Root 
Pick, Hank, and Lineal Measuring Counters of the 
2-3 type. To this use, plastics bring these new advantages: 


1. Greater wear-resistance. 


2. Clearer readability of figures. For plastics are naturally 
brighter white and sharper black . . . easy to clean. 


3. Easier to mold in the intricate inner design of this wheel 
—which is really a wheel within a wheel. 


You get these new advantages with every order for Veeder- 
Root Pick, Hank, Yardage and Knitting Machine Counters 
of the 2-3 type... plus the engineered protection against over- 
throwing. Get in touch with your nearest Veeder-Root office 
... have a Veeder-Root engineer show you this latest “‘first”’ 
in Veeder-Root Countrol. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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